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The Stock Market and the 


e ld e 
| greatctoag no question has been more discussed 
recently than the probable effects of the recént 
violent decline in stock market prices upon general busi- 
ness in the United States. 

One point upon which all economic and_ business 
authorities are agreed is that it will help the building 
industry. 

It is significant that President Hoover, who has 
taken the lead in efforts to maintain the prosperity of 
the country, has placed the greatest emphasis upon the 
probability and the importance of an increase of con- 
struction activities by both private interests and the 
national government as a means of maintaining general 
employment and the national economic welfare. The 
building industry is second only to agriculture in the 
annual volume of expenditures made for carrying it 
en and in the amount of employment afforded by it. 
Reported contracts for building construction during the 
four years ending with 1928 amounted to $7,000,000,000 
annually; but these reports do not include building in 
smaller cities and on the farms which unquestionably 
increases the total to more than $8,000,000,000 annually. 
Of this expenditure about 62 per cent, or $4,960,000,000, 
is made directly for labor, and about 38 per cent, or 
$3,040,000,000, for materials. Indirectly, practically the 
entire expenditure is made for labor, since, of course, 
the cost of providing building materials—lumber, brick, 
steel, cement, and all other things—is, in the last analysis, 
virtually all incurred in employing labor. Naturally, 
therefore, President Hoover and other economic and 
business leaders who are endeavoring to maintain pros- 
perity turn first to this great and peculiarly essential 
industry. Building materials are of innumerable kinds 
and come from every part of the country, and therefore 
whatever stimulates the building industry will directly 
and indirectly stimulate every other kind of industry. 

It is unanimously agreed by economists and_busi- 
ness leaders that the great “bull” stock market had an 
adverse effect upon construction activities. The enor- 
mous amount of speculation in corporation stocks that 
leveloped, and the unprecedented heights to which prices 


Business 


of stocks advanced, tied up a vast amount of capital 
in loans secured directly from brokers and indirectly 
from the banks and other sources. The tying up of this 
vast amount of capital caused a large increase in rates 
of interest. This increased the cost of raising capital 
for construction work of all kinds, and was largely, if 
not mainly, responsible for the decline in construction 
work that occurred in 1929. 

What, then, will probably be the effect of the decline 
in stock market prices? Temporarily it may be harm- 
ful to general business. Many people have lost not 
only large amounts of “paper profits” but, also, money 
and property. But there is general agreement among 
economists and business leaders that the adverse effects 
upon general business will be only temporary. The 
decline has not destroyed any of the country’s capital. 
Those who have had to sell stocks at lower prices than 
they paid for them are worse off than they were a 
short time ago, but those who recently have bought 
stocks at low prices are better off than they were. 
The fundamental economic conditions of the country 
are sound. It has just as much property, as much popu- 
lation and as much productive capacity as it had on 
September 3, when the stock prices were the highest 
in history. 

Furthermore, and of most direct importance to the 
construction industry, there has been already a decline 
of about $3,500,000,000 in the amount of capital tied 
up in stock market speculation. This capital has flowed 
from the offices of the brokers into the banks. It is 
seeking and must seek investment. Its transfer from 
brokers’ offices to the banks already has reduced inter- 
est rates. Consequently money can now be borrowed 
at lower interest rates for building construction than 
has been possible for a long time. 

The recent great stock market speculation probably 
hurt the building industry more than any other, and its 
collapse, after its temporary effects have passed, should 
have a more beneficial and stimulating effect upon the 
building industry than upon any other. 
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WET basement and a “For Sale” sign are often 
inseparable. 























When you assure a dry basement, it becomes easier to 
remove the sign and get the place under contract. 


The least expensive and most effective way of assuring a 
dry basement below sewer level—and where sewerage 
facilities are not available—is by installing a Penberthy 
Pump. Both the electric and hydraulic units are fully 
automatic and will give the buyer no trouble or concern. 



































Your plumbing contractor can promptly supply Pen- 
berthy Pumps. There is a size to meet every condition. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO., DETROIT 


Established 
in 1886 











Canadian Plant 
Windsor, Ont. 


PENBERTHY PUMPS 


PREVENT FLOODED BASEMENTS 


OR ADVERTISERS NDEX SEE NEXT TO LAST PAGI 














Penberthy Automatic 
Electric Sump Pump 














Penberthy Automatic 
Cellar Drainer 
(Water Operated) 
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Build Now and Avert Slump 


~ VERY thoughtful man whose interests ‘will be 
k adversely affected by bad times during 1930 should 
consider very seriously the part in averting a possible 
slump he can play by going ahead now, or in the near 
future with any form of needed construction. 

Men responsible in their communities or in position 
to give advice, regionally or nationally, should sift the 
possibilities of a slump, and inevitably they will come to 
the conclusion that 1f leaders of industry can be induced 
to go ahead speedily with contemplated building pro- 
grams; if prospective home builders can be induced 
to build now; if faith in the future expressed in this 
manner is executed,. the effects of any slump will be 
greatly diminished, if indeed any slump could happen. 

There is, following the 
recent stock liquidation, 
a reasonable doubt in the 
minds of many as to the 
actual impairment of 
buying power especially 
of commodities above the 
actual necessity class. 

Manv feel that the mil- 
lions of those who have 
lost more or less heavily 
will from necessity or 
from purely mental reac 
tion refrain from pur- 
chasing freely and _ that 
this in turn will contract 
the activities of such in- 
dustries as the automo- 
bile and radio, and that 
throw 


this in turn will 


men out of work thereby 





creating an ever broad- 
ening wave of inaction. 

Whether we ourselves 
subscribe to this attitude 
or not, we all appreciate 
that there is more or less 
of this thought prevalent, 
and we all that 
business even though it 


know 


is now on a sound basis can be atfected by a_ state 
of mind. 

If the mind of the public molds itself into pessimism, 
most any kind of a slump is not impossible. 

What, then, is the bulwark against such possihility ? 
Surely the bulwark is the instituting of some sort of 
money and man power absorbing activity which will 
immediately take up the first slack which may be caused 
by luxury industries feeling the pinch which comes from 
lessened buying. 

If such counter activity can be set in motion soon 
enough and in great enough proportions, we can as a 
nation absolutely inoculate ourselves from any very dis- 


astrous consequences. 





“BUILD NOW 
TO AID IN- 
DUSTRY™ 


PRESIDENT HOOVER 





As a result of the series of conferences 
with industrial leaders called by President 
Hoover, encouraging plans are announced 
for increased expenditures and activity in 
Federal construction, railway improvements, 
public works and general building. 


The first start of activity out of a major depres- 
sion is practically always construction of one form or 
another. 

Why, then, with business conditions admittedly sound, 
with no surplus of goods on shelves waiting to be 
dumped, with no reason ahead for a slump except a 
readjustment of buying power caused by losses to mil- 
lions which must have resulted in the same dollar value 
of gain to someone else, can we not put the mighty force 
of the second largest industry of the United States in 
number of men employed into full action and not risk 
any slump? 

This is a big order. It is also one of the biggest 
opportunities for every single contractor in the United 
States to go out and drum up legitimate business and 

at the same time be per- 
forming a most impor- 
tant function. 

Of course, this order 
is not restricted to the 
construction industry in 
the matter of energizing 
business—of speeding up 
activity. You will do well 
to bring the leaders of 
the community to think- 
ing along the lines of 
urging early action on 
building 

Very happily so tar as 
the possibility of insur- 
ing against the growth 
of a slump through con- 
struction activity 1s con- 
cerned, the present basis 
for building is extremely 
favorable to the public. 
The 


of the 


present misfortune 
construction in- 
dustry which 1s a condi- 
tion of over competition 
resulting in slashing 
everywhere of prices, in 
sures that construction 

costs are thoroughly eco 
nomical. There is no inflation of construction costs 
staring us in the face. 

Any contractor or builder knows full well that con- 
struction costs are on a rock bottom basis. Building to 
prevent a slump would be a much more favorable pro- 
cedure for the buying public than waiting and building in 
these days when the slump had worn itself out and prices 
and costs in all industries would tend to turn upward. 

Apparently there is everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by sounding a clarion call for speedy acceleration 
of construction activity. The builder should not delay 
serious consideration of the most effective way for him 
to take legitimate advantage of this opportunity to build 


business and help everyone by so doing 





Favorable 
Outlook 
tor Sound 
Construction 
Projects 


Based on Interview with Nicholas Roberts, 
President, S. W. Straus & Co. 


By FRANK THAYER 


ILI. stock market deflation immediately 
stimulate building construction ? 

The answer to this question must be predi- 
cated upon the ease of financing such construction. 
An analysis of the situation holds a cautious but 
optimistic note for the industry. 

Real estate brokers apparently are almost universal 
in their opinion that the heavy liquidation in securi- 
ties will stimulate the real estate market, stating 
further that more money will now be available for 
real estate operations and that rates will be eased 
considerably. 

It is well enough to state that the real estate mar- 
ket and building construction will be immediately 
affected; back of the situation, however, there remains 
numerous underlying causes and economic situations 
which may or may not substantiate the opinions 
already so quickly expressed. It must be admitted 
that real estate as well as business generally moves 
in cycles; the periods of improvement and prosperity 
do not come with great suddenness, but rather in a 
gradual movement. 

Following the stock market deflation, construction 
interests naturally think of building improvements, 
new projects and homes which recently they have 
had difficulty in financing. Provided that these are 
sound projects and that there are available funds to 
carry part of the financing load, it is safe to presume 
that mortgage money will be available; this is 
equally true for the erection of small homes or sky- 
scrapers, although such mortgage money will likely 
be unavailable except as borrowers have sufficient 
funds to carry a substantial part of the financing load. 

In the case of prospective small home owners, 
funds may not readily be available if these prospec- 
tive home owners do not have funds to buy sites 
without incumbrance. 

The large financing companies and investment 
bankers who have specialized in financing large build- 
ing construction projects, such as hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings apparently will proceed 
with due caution. 

From indications, money for large building projects 
will be available on a most conservative basis. The 
number of large houses specializing in building con- 
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NICHOLAS ROBERTS 
President S. W. Straus & Co. 














struction financing has decreased in the last two or 
three years; some of these houses, which are now 
out of business, or are extremely inactive, were 
formerly liberal in making loans and to a degree the 
more conservative investment bankers had to meet 
such competition, with the result that the discount 
for financing a couple of years ago was likely less 
than today. 

With call money at five or six per cent, it might 
appear that mortgage money would be easy and 
readily available. On the contrary, lenders are going 
to be cautious and moreover are going to have numer- 
ous opportunities to lend their funds. Business 
enterprises that have held up expansion because of 
recent high money rates, are now going to be in the 
market for funds. Foreign countries will seek addi- 
tional finance and American municipalities which 
have had difficulty in borrowing in early 1929 will 
also need funds for necessary municipal improve 
ments. 

This summary of present financial conditions may 
seem too cautious, but the attempt has been to give 
a fairly accurate picture of the underlying situation. 

from an optimistic angle it must be remembered 
that twelve to eighteen months ago business gener- 
ally was on a sound basis, with the exception of in- 
flation in the stock market, and to some degree in 
building construction. As 1929 opened, the stock 
market inflation continued and building construction 
adually decreased. At this time inflation is well out 
security values and building is on a sound basis. 
There is little doubt that the tendency is favorable 
to building construction, but to say that immediate 
building activity would result is merely to overstate 
the situation. 

_ The view of Nicholas Roberts, president of S. W. 

Straus Co., substantiates the view that the trend in 

financing building construction will be upward, but 
(Continued to page 116) 
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Hoover Enlists Builders 


Construction Industry Leaders Pledge 
Support to President’s Prosperity Drive 


By H. F. LANE 


Washington Editor, American Builder 


N estimate that $2,000,000,000 will be expended in 
1930 for home modernizing was given to 
President Hoover during his conference with 

representatives of the building industry on November 22. 

This was one of the important conferences called 
by the President the week of November 23 for the 
purpose of considering voluntary and co-operative action 
between various lines of industry and between business 
and government agencies in aid of business stabilization 


expanded action. The next practical step,’ he added, 
“is the organizing and co-ordinating of a forward move- 
ment of business through the revival of construction 
activities, the stimulation of exports and other legi- 
timate business expansion.” The President has been 
seeking to deal with the psychological situation result- 
ing from the market break and to inspire a renewed con- 
fidence in the face of fears that it might cause a ten- 
dency to sit back and see what happens which might 


and the preservation of the 
recent high level of general 
business activity. One of 
the first results expected is 
the formation of a business 
council for continuing study 
of business conditions. In 
innouncing his intention of 
holding such conferences, 
President Hoover said that 
any lack of confidence in the 
economic future or the basic 
strength of business in the 
United States is foolish; but 
he pointed out that one of 
the results of the speculative 
period “has been the diver- 
sion of capital into the secu- 
ity market, with consequent 
lagging of the construction 
vork of the country” and 
hat the postponement of 
‘onstruction work during the 
ast months “provides a sub- 
‘tantial reserve for prompt 





Above: Construction Industry Leaders at 
White House Conference, November 22 


Left to Right: F. W. Reimers, President South- 
ern Pine Association, Hammond, La.; D. T. Riffle, 
President National Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Samuel Eckels, Presi- 
dent Association of State Highway Officials, Har- 
risburgh, Pa.; Frederick J. Reimer, President 
American Road Builders’ Association, Orange, 
N. J.; C. M. Upham, Managing Director American 
Road Builders’ Association; A. Trieschmann, Pres- 
ident Home Modernizing Bureau, Chicago; A. M. 
Lewin, President National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sam Hotchkiss, 
President National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, St. Joseph, Mo.; Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis; Wilson Compton, Secretary-Man- 
ager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur W. Berresford, Presi- 
dent American Engineering Council, Washington, 
D. C.; E. L. Carpenter, President National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Minneapolis; T. T. 
Flagler, President Associated General Contractors, 
Atlanta, Ga.; D. A. Garber, General Manager Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, Washington, D. C.; 
W. M. Wood, President American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Decatur, Ill.; Frank H. Smith, Presi- 
dent Portland Cement Association, Chicago. 





spread to a period of depres- 
sion and unemployment. 
The first of the series of 
conterences was held on No- 
vember 19 with a group of 
railway executives, who as- 
sured the President of their 
determination not only to 
continue, but, if possible, to 
expand their programs of 
capital expenditures for con- 
struction and betterments. On 
the same day the advisory 
council of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, at another con- 
ference, reported that busi- 
ness and banking throughout 
their districts were in sound 
condition and that the pros- 
pects were that money would 
be available at lower rates. 
On November 21 there was 
a similar conference with 22 
of the most prominent indus- 


Continued to page 110 




















HOUSE designed on modernistic lines, 
believed to be the first in America, 
opened recently in. ()verbrook-Hills-in 
Merion, just outside Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thousands of persons, including many architects 
and decorators, viewed the home on the opening day. 

If. Allen Wilson, architect, designed this unusual 
home in collaboration with McWilliams and Melo- 
ney, builders. J. B. Van Seiver Company designed 
the special modernistic furniture and draperies. 

“Modernesque,) as this home is known, 1s an en 
deavor to present to the public a house not alone 
modernistic in exterior and interior design, but also 
an exhibit of materials as near modern as the Amer 
ican market affords. 

To illustrate: Common brick was used as the main 
construction material. It was com 
bined with stucco, and where the 
common brick itself was featured, 
the brick was laid in cement mot 
tar with an inconspicuous joint, 
modernistic both as to bond and 
as to mass outline 
angles and square forms of mod 
ernism were utilized. ‘The base 
course in the front elevation illus 
trates this. 

The stueco is a smooth sand tin 
ish tinted a light cream, a color 
used largely because it blended 
well with certain plaster plaques 
of ornamentation which were used 
on the exterior The cream colo. 
is almost white. Many of the Ku 
ropean examples where stucco has 
been used are either this color o1 
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dead white. The plaster ornamentations an¢ 

plaques, although of a waterproof form of plastei 

appear to have been sculptured on the exterios 
surfaces, really a part of it, largely because thes 
were washed with a thin coating of stucco 

The modernesque walks, both entrance and 
court vard, although of common brick, are so laid 
that a modern pattern has been developed which 
is thoroughly in keeping with the home 

\n innovation, believed to be originated by 

McWilliams and Meloney, the builders, is a cast 

aluminum peacock 13 feet tall, and a modernist 

tree and shrubbery 10 feet tall which have been 

applied to the stucco. These are painted black, 

in vivid contrast to the light background, and in 

keeping with the modernistic theory of decoration 

of sharp contrast. McWilliams and Meloney be 
lieve this form of decoration is the initiating of an 
interesting method of ornamentation—-a new build 
ing treatment in America. 

Where possible the builders gained deep shadow 
lines:about all windows and doors. 

Where space permitted door jambs are formed 
with at least three recessed surfaces. The octagon 
heads, although very simple and a very old form, 
seem typical of the modern school. They are simple, 
pleasing, and of excellent balance, and true to the 
modern trend. 

Commenting on the design and construction meth 
ods used in obtaining the effects in “Modernesque,” 
one of the members of the firm of McWilliams and 
Meloney said: 

“We have also endeavored to secure horizontal 
shadow lines, both straight and 
wavering, but in every case most 
sharply defined. Our window heads 
are unusual in their proportion. 

‘In our doors we have used an 
other idea which we believe is of 
interest. It is a modernistic de 
sign in 'y by '4 inch hammered 
iron. This is applied over a plate 
glass in two of the front doors. A 
great many of the sash throughout 
the house were designed with the 
muntins spaced and arranged in a 
modernistic manner. 

“The leaded glass designs are 
original compositions following 
the leading French-Austrian mode 
They distinctly resemble moder: 
art. 
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MODERNESQUE INTERIORS [December, 1929 





A corner of the living room in “Modernesque,” the modernis- 
tic home at Overbrook-Hills-in-Merion, just outside Philadelphia, 
built by McWilliams and Meloney, builders and developers. This 
view shows the black and gold marble fireplace. The high win- 
dows are effective for their beauty and use. The three level ceiling 
is finished in different color tints. 








AMERICAN BUILDER 





Above: The master chamber in ‘“Modernesque.” The 
twin beds are placed on a platform. Modernistic art contrib- 
utes the recessed design in the wall. 


Below: The living room and dining room. The dining 
room is elevated 5 feet above the living room and is reached 
by a divided staircase of oak with hammered iron railings. 
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Front Cover 


Construction Details Pre- 
sented on Page Opposite 


Hie entrance doorway may 
be regarded as the architec- 
tural keynote of the home. 
the entrance can define the in- 
lividuality of the house, what shall 
it express?’ Shall it be inviting be- 
cause of its broad, hospitable look 
repelling because of its frigid- | 
itv? It ean be kindly or forbidding, 
humble or proud, intimate or for- | 
al. 
he doorway is really an index 
to the character of the owner be- 
ause the man who likes display 
ill invariably select a pretentious 
trance to give an atmosphere of 
nancial prosperity to his dwelling. He who is able 
find beauty in the simple things of life generally 
hooses a simple doorway which by the refinement 
its detail reflects his love of beauty. 
Christmas cheer and hospitality are suggested by 
he simple Colonial entrance pictured on these two 
ges in photograph and working drawing and on 
Front Cover in colors. 


Store Front Details 


Exceptional Design 
Illustrated on Pages 68 and 69 


n one of the suburbs of Chicago there was an old 
ilding on a valuable lot in the business center. 
is building was 45 by 105 feet in size with sub- 
ntial brick walls and set back from the street 
feet. The owner had started to wreck the build- 
before the architect was called in to plan a new 
re building for the site. The architect stopped 
work of demolishing the structure, took meas- 
lents and made use of almost all of the old work 
uding the roof construction, and thereby saved 
owner about $9,000. : 
he front wall only was removed and the build 
was extended to the street, making a building 

















T. BEVERLY KEIM, Architect 


The drawings on the next two pages 


45 by 150 feet. 
The design shows 


show the street front of the store. 
good taste and individuality and vet is not too great 
a departure from other stores on the street. 

The show windows were designed for the display 
of dry goods, clothing or similar merchandise. The 
hacks and ceilings are of plain wood paneling treated 
in color. There is modern window lighting installed 
which will be hid by curtains. The glass is sup- 
ported by copper store front construction with dark 
ereen marble under the windows, which gives a 
pleasing color combination with the gray stone work 
Note the wide entrance with composition floor, which 


extends throughout the entire store, and Spanish 
plaster ceiling. This ceiling as well as the ceilings 
of the show windows is at the main transom bar, 


so that the large transoms with their prism glass give 
good light to the store. Should it become necessary 
in the future to divide the store into two stores, only 
the door and adjacent sidelights would have to be 
changed into two doors in order to 
So that frost will not torm on the glass the 
windows are ventilated by using copper strips at the 
bottom of the glass with small vents, and a register 
the ceiling connected up through the walls to 
This method keeps the air in the 
same temperature as I 


do So. 


show 


near 
the outside air. 
windows at about the 
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DETAIL: OF: DOOR 


Charley PD. Rawson 





Architect 





Store Front of Limestone, Glass, Copper and Marble in a Sensible Moderne Style. 
Other detail opposite. 
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Construction Details of the One-Story Business Building, Described on Page 67; Charles P. 


Rawson, Chicago, Architect. 
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Mortgages Yielding Higher 


Survey Shows Superior Earning Power Over Stocks and Bonds 


Hie mortgage investments of one hundred and 

four life insurance companies in the United 

States in 1928 vielded an average rate of return 
which was 0.62 per cent higher than the average 
vield of stock and bond holdings of the same com- 
panies, according to figures made public in Best’s 
Life Insurance Reports. 

The average vield on mortgage investments of all 
life insurance companies included in the study for 
1928 was 5.49 per cent, whereas the average return 
on stock and bond holdings of these companies was 
187 per cent. In 1927 the average vield on mortgage 
loans was 5.63 per cent, whereas on stocks and bonds 
it was +74 per cent. In 1926 these companies’ mort 
gage investments yielded an average return of 3.55 
per cent while the average return on their stock 
holdings was'4.79 per cent. 

Prior to 1925 the vield on mortgages only once 
fell below six per cent, in the vear 1919. Since 1925 
the vield on mortgages has been less than six per 
cent in each of the three vears for which data are 
available. On the other hand, it should be pointed 
out that the yield on stocks and bonds has beer 
under five per cent as far back as this study goes 
with the exception of the years 1924 and 1925; when 
the stocks and bonds show average vields of 5.01 
per cent and 5.04 per cent, respectively. 

Tabulations recently made revealed the tact that 
Imsurance companies up to the end of last year 
showed a strong preference for mortgage loans as 
compared with stocks and bonds. The number of 
life insurance companies whose mortgage loans have 
shown a greater absolute increase are compared with 
the number of companies whose holdings in stocks 
and bonds have increased more rapidly than their 


Investments in mortgage loans since 1925. In mak 
ing this tabulation the absolute numerical increase 
In figures representing mortgage loans was com- 


pared with the figures representing holdings of stocks 
and bonds. 

Of the 101 companies tabulated in this classitica 
tion, the figures for 74 companies indicated a greate! 
absolute inercase in mortgage loans than holdings in 


stocks and bonds over this fourteen-year period 

Stocks and bonds are carried under the assets of 
the companies at their current market value. An in 
crease in the market value from one year to another 
would show an increase in the amount of money 
invested. 


ATIONAL banks reported seven hundred :mil 
4 lion dollars more in loans on real estate in 1929 
than they reported in 1926. 

Vhese figures are significant for they not only 
mean that the enormous resources of the national 
banks are being made available for home building 
and other real estate developments, but they mean 
that the real estate mortgage has found additional 
favor with the Federal Reserve System. 

The realtor organizations have just completed a 
check up to see if the passage of the McFadden Act 
in February, 1925, permitting national banks to lend 
on real estate for five-year periods, had resulted in 
any new money being put into the realty field. 

Prior to 1925 the law permitted national banks to 
make only one-year loans on real estate, and because 
so few real estate loans are made on a one-year basis 
or can be made advantageously on such a basis, the 
national banks were not conspicuous in this field. 

On June 30, 1926, the total amount of loans, 
secured by real estate made by 7,978 national banks, 
was $337,393,000. The McFadden Act had been 
operative but four months then. A year later, on 
June 30, 1927, an additional two hundred and thirty- 
four million dollars had been loaned to home builders 
and real estate operators by the national banks. On 
June 29, 1929, the loans on real estate, other than 
farm lands, reported by 7,536 national banks totaled 
$1,104,220,000, or an increase of $766,827,000 over 
the 1926 tigure with 442 fewer banks reporting. 

\lthough there is no definite information to show 
that the increase of the real estate business of our 
national banks is due to the enactment of the Me 
adden \ct, this law after all only gave the banks 
the opportunity to place such loans if they so desired, 
and apparently they did so desire immediately 
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Waste, Not High Wages, 
Makes Building Costly 


BY MORTON C. TUTTLE 


President Morton C. Tuttle Co., Builders, Boston, Mass 


HEN “the cost of building’ comes under 

discussion—and the discussion starts when- 

ever a building does—one very promptly 
hegins to hear unfavorable comments on the will- 
ingness, the effectiveness and the skill of the con- 
struction forces on the job. Occasionally the gen- 
eral contractors and the various sub-contractors do 
not escape this review. Nevertheless, I hold the 
opinion and believe that I can adduce some evi- 
dence to show that our modern union labor men, 
skilled and unskilled, work quite as intelligently and 
quite as effectively as ever their forefathers did. 

The complexity of our huildings and our higher 
wage levels do not account for the high cost of 
building. Facts will show rather that a significant 
part of this high cost is unnecessary waste resulting 
directly from strange failure to adapt procedure to 
modern requirements. 

Using the parallel between the cost of daughter’s 
clothes and the cost of a new building, it may be 
that daughter has bought very economically a dress 
of a kind that is far more expensive than its use 
justifies. Looking at the matter in one way, she 
is a close buyer. Looking at the matter more 
broadly, she is extravagant. Just as in clothes, there 
is a wide field for selection in buildings 


Extravagant Buildings 


Primary considerations in building are type, size. 
arrangement and choice of materials. I have ob- 
-erved the building of factories for manufacturing 
similar metal products, for instance, where some 
vere built of brick and timber, some of steel with 
timber floors, some of steel frame with concrete 
floors and others of all concrete construction. 

Here were four types of structure serving prac- 
tically like purposes but varying probably 20 per 
ent in cost. If the less expensive type was as 
adequate for the purpose as its particular owner 
believed, then, however efficiently the other build- 
ings were built, they were extravagant. 

[ have known warehouses for bulky, lightweight 
merchandise to vary 20 per cent in size only be- 
ause of different arrangement of the storage space 
nd facilities. If by better arrangement a smaller 
uilding will provide adequate facilities, then the 
uilding of a larger one, other things being equal, 
pells waste. 

A new building looks so convincing and so fine 
hat it is often difficult to realize that the partic- 
ilar building going up may not be at all the sort 
* building that should be built. If the building 
hosen is not of the most economical type, not of 
ie most economical arrangement and size, and not 
' the most economical materials, this only means 
hat, before a single sod is turned, values have been 
st which no subsequent savings of method or pur- 
nase can restore. 


Losses in Design and Detail 


Assume that the proper type of building has been 
selected, that its size and arrangement are correct, 
then consider that the building is made up of many 
parts, some of which require ingenuity and much 
time to assemble. You will find that for almost 
every part of the construction there is available 
a selection of details, the designing or assembling 
costs of which vary widely. From the angle of sound 
engineering, use or appearance, the extra cost of a 
detail may yield no extra value whatever. Yet it com- 
monly happens that complicated details are used 
where simpler details are available; that costly mate- 
rials are used where economical materials will suffice. 

Obviously, an economical structure is the sum 
of economical details. Yet the average building de- 
sign will not bear the test of intelligent cost analysis. 
[ have known the steel frame of a building to be so 
designed that sorting its members was like sorting 
jackstraws out of a pot. ‘Structurally, the framing 
was sound but an equally sound, equally useful and 
much less expensive frame could have been achieved 
with fewer parts. I have known 8 per cent to be 
saved in the total cost of a simple factory building 
by leaving out a useless line in the brickwork and 
changing very moderately the spacing of columns. 
It is my deliberate judgment that the cost of build- 
ings designed by all but a few of the truly great 
designing offices cost on the average 5 per cent 
more than they need to cost. 


Waste from Inexperience 


\ny great designer is eager to learn from the 
men who build and the greatest of the designers do 
have an astonishing fund of information of the prac- 
tical sort developed by a builder and his cost ac- 
countants. Only the great offices, however, can 
maintain a practical expert on costs. In the general 
case, the working out of details of plans and speci- 
fications must be delegated to men who are only 
theoretically trained; and one of the awful sights 
of nature is that of such a subordinate searching a 
handbook for the most economical way of accom- 
plish some practical result. 

[ have seen plumbing organizations in conse- 
quence trying economically to execute a design more 
complicated and impracticable than any plumber 
would tolerate from his own organization. Yet, be- 
cause this extravagant arrangement was prescribed 
on the plans and specifications, good workmen in 
truth sweat hard to get the thing together, and the 
owner to pay for it, and the effort was wasted. 

Basing their appeal on the fact that the average 
of designs and specifications can be so simplified, 
it is little wonder that a new profession of practical 
cost-engineering is coming into the building trade, 
and with real promise of successful achievement. 

(Continued to page r10) 
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Where Quality and Beauty 











The Main Entrance to Gladstone Manor. The old Manor House is now being used as a 
sales and construction office by the developer. 


ITUATED between two main highways _ be- 

tween Philadelphia and Baltimore, close to the 

Philadelphia line, lies a development with many 
points of excellence that are sure to be of considera- 
ble interest to our readers. We refer to Gladstone 
Manor, a development sponsored by W. Percival 
Johnson, and situated in Lansdowne Borough, 
Pennsylvania. 

What makes it a very convenient suburban devel- 
opment is the fact that it is within twenty minutes’ 
train ride of the Broad Street Station in Philadelphia. 
The railroad’s right-of-way is the southeastern 
boundary of this development, and its northwestern 
boundary is Baltimore Avenue, the main automobile 
highway between Philadelphia and Baltimore. In 
years gone by this avenue was known as the Balti- 
more Pike and is still referred to as that by old- 
timers in the neighborhood. A trolley car line runs 
on Baltimore Avenue to the city line of Philadelphia 
where another trolley may be had, taking one 
directly to the heart of the 


secure perspectives that seem larger and longer than 
the reality. As to railroad stations, “Gladstone” is 
directly off the Burmont Road entrance to the 
property, while the “Lansdowne” station is only a 
fifteen minute walk to the north. 

Going by car south from Philadelphia on Balti- 
more Avenue one is immediately attracted to the 
park-like entrance to the development made by the 
junction of Gladstone, DeForest and Mansfield 
Roads. 

The photograph of this entrance but faintly shows 
its real beauty; the landscape work has been most 
artistically carried out; flowers when in full bloom 
add to the color touch so much enjoyed by the dis- 
criminating. 

The streets are uniformly forty feet wide, with an 
eight foot parked sidewalk on each side of the curbed 
road, which is twenty-four feet wide, sufficient to 
avoid crowding of vehicles in this park-like develop- 
ment of high grade modern homes. 

_ What impresses one so 
favorably on a first view of 





city; the running time be- 








ing less than forty min- 
utes. A _ railroad station, 
“Gladstone,” is at the south- 
ern end of the development. 

The property was an old- 
time estate probably de- 
veloped between seventy- 
five and eighty years ago. 
The old stone Manor House 
is still there, being used 
now as the developer’s 
office. The ground slightly 
hilly contained many fine 
trees which have been care- 
fully spared by the devel- 
opers. 

The entire tract has been 
most artistically laid out, 
and while its streets cover 
over a mile in length, the 








this development are these 
remarkable streets; they 
are all so clean and wide 
and attractive. 

The twenty-four foot 
roadbed is of concrete six 
inches’ thick, reinforced 
} with a steel mesh laid on 

top of a drainage base, so 
there is every likelihood of 
these roads lasting for 
many generations without 
the necessity of repairs. 

The engineering features 
of this road building has 
been handled with consid- 
erable skill; expansion 
joints are plentiful, there- 
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of the Houses in Gladstone 








layout has been so care- 








fully taken care of as to 
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fore there will be no rearing of roadway in hot 
weather. At the corners and curves special pains 
have been taken with the expansion joints. One 
main expansion joint has been placed in the middle 
of the roadbed dividing it into two twelve-foot wide 
strips. Expansion joints are also provided at each 
side of the curb; see the photographs—they plainly 
show these joints. 

A little over a mile of this 24-foot wide street has 
been laid and approximately two miles of 4-foot 
wide sidewalk and curbing; so the concrete job was 
one of some magnitude. 

The installation of the pipes and the laying of 
street curbs and sidewalks was let as a separate con- 
tract to a concern making a specialty of this sort 
of work, but supervised by the developer’s engineer, 
\Ir. James J. Moore, who was also responsible for 
the layout of streets. 

Of course, previously to laying the roadbed, 
sewers were laid together with pipes for water and 
vas, also electric light and phone conduits. There 
are no overhead poles to disfigure the park-like 
appearance of Gladstone Manor. Artistic light stand- 
ards are placed throughout the development. 

At the present time one hundred houses have been 
completed out of the two hundred and eight con- 
templated to be built. Each house built has a garage, 
some with two-car garages. 

The garaging problem has been handled in a num- 
ber of ingenious ways by a peculiar division of the 
rear lot lines. An examination of the plot plan will 
disclose quite a number of odd shaped rear corners, 
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The Story of the Development of 
GLADSTONE MANOR 


these providing room for garages in one group on 
different lots, which secures the maximum amount 
of rear yard space. In some sections where the 
ground is hilly rear driveways have been provided 
for access to garages, which are here placed in the 
house cellars. 

There is an absence of sameness in the buildings 
of this development which is decidedly pleasing. 
Each house seems to have been handled as a different 
problem, yet in harmony with the complete group- 
ing of homes. 

The old manor house is now used as a selling and 
administrative office as well as a community gather- 
ing place; it is a wonderful example of old time first- 
class building. It was placed so that the living rooms 
would secure the maximum amount of sunlight in 
the winter while the porch extended around on the 
north and east sides of the house which insured 
there a shady retreat for the major part of the sum- 
mer days. 

Too little attention is paid now-a-days to the 
proper orientation of houses, and it will be worth 
while for builders and developers to consider the 
subject, since often a house will not sell because the 
wise prospect will see that something is wrong, even 
it he cannot tell what the fault is. 

The exteriors of all the houses are different, as 
well as the grouping. Some are detached houses, 
others of the twin variety, while still others are prac- 
tically detached except that they are joined together 
by a little wing in which the garage is located. The 
different types of houses are scattered about the 
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The Plot Layout of Gladstone Manor Has Been Carefully Designed so as to Obtain Fine 
Views from Almost Any Point in the Development. Note the division of the back lot lines 


to accommodate the garages. 





There is over a mile of streets in this development. 
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A Model Home 
to Attract Prospects 



































Very Attractive is this Nor- 
man Type Home Selected for 
Exhibition as a Sample House. 
Its interior has been carefully 
and appropriately furnished 
in dignified yet not too expen- 
sive a style. It serves as an 
educational study for visitors. 
A keen salesman on the job 
picks out those who show by 
their interest that they are 
real live prospects. 
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levelopment so that there is 
10 monotonous sameness 

The twin houses are especi- 
ily attractive. They have the 
ippearance of a large single 
family residence. Some designs 
have been cleverly worked out 
in English style and _ practi 
cally the same floor arrange- 
ment has been used for an 
Italian Villa. EE. Allen Wilson, 
Rk. A., of Philadelphia, was the 
irchitect. 

The most novel arrangement 
is that of the attached garage 
types. Here the two adjoining 
houses are separated by a sery 
ice court yard fronting the two 
varages. The two houses mak- 
ing up this unit are alike in 
floor plan, but of course the one 
heing the reverse of the other. 

The exteriors are of the same 
veneral type of architecture but 
still different. For instance, an 
english Cottage type will be 
selected for one house and its 
adjoining neighbor will be de- 
rived from the Norman. In 
another case, a Dutch Colonial 
design will be linked to a New 
england Colonial. By carefully 
handling the garage problem 
the architectural result 1s very 
attractive. 

In material selected for the 
exteriors there is wide variety. 
Some houses are of combina- 
tion stone, brick, stucco and 
shingle, while others are built 
entirely of one material. On 
iccount of a local ordinance all 
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Advertisements Similar to Above 
Were Inserted in Philadelphia 
Papers to Attract Prospects. 


75 
roofs are of fire resisting mate- 
rial; slate, asbestos or tile have 
been used. Jn the twin house 
groups a fireproof party wall 
is carried a foot above the roof. 
In the house construction first- 
class material and well adver 
tised equipment was used as 
was to be expected in houses 
intended to be sold to a dis 
criminating public. 

Mr. William J. Thomas, in 
charge of sales for W. Percival 
Johnson, the developer, is an 
interested reader of the AMERI- 
cAN Burtper. Mr. Thomas knew 
the sales value of practically 
each item entering the con- 
struction of the houses, and 
this is why they were included 

\ clever sales point was that 
the finished wood floor was not 
put down in the houses. Pros- 
pects walked over the rough 
floor, but when they decided to 
purchase a house then the fin 
ished hardwood floor was laid 
after the wall decorating was 
completed. The material for 
this floor was a ready finished 
oak flooring which 
already waxed and _ finished 
When the floor was _ nailed 
buver received a floor 


comes 


down the | 
absolutely free from scratches 
and wear. 

A feature of the kitchen was 
a kitchen cabinet of the domes- 
tic science pattern, and this 
seemed to be quite an attrac- 
tion to the women visitors. The 
kitchen floor was of linoleum 
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Among the other items noticed as being used in gether with the low commutation rates 

these houses were hot water boilers and radiators Every ad. carries a line to send for descriptive 
with heat regulators. The plumbing fixtures were booklet. This book is a small but attractive affair, 
of high quality. Electrical wiring conforms to the and handsomely printed, the house design being 
Red Seal standards. All shown in color. 


the houses are insulated. a, all the 

As mentioned before, 
100 houses have already 
been built, this being the 
quota for 1929. Building 
of the other houses will 
be resumed next spring. 
The selling of the hcuses 
Was a most important job; 
at the present time there 
are but few houses re- 
maining unsold. Adver- 
tisements have been in- 
serted in various Philadelphia 
newspapers. .\ reproduction of one 
of them is presented in this arti- 
cle. Other advertisements are 
along the same general line. 

In the advertisement the room 





In a Group of Houses on Mans- 
field Road—the House With the 
Awnings Shown in the Middle 
is Completely Furnished as a 
Sample Exhibition Home. 
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with full instructions how 
to reach the property. 

One of the houses has 
been completely furnished 
in excellent taste and this 
is always left 
visitors. The sample house 
is illustrated in this arti- 
cle (Page 74) by both ex- 
terior and interior views. 

There is always a sales- 
man in attendance at this 
house who keenly watches the dif- 
ferent visitors and he is usually 
able to pick those who can really 
be classed as_ prospects. 
are unmediately approached with 
a few tactful remarks 
layout of the houses is particu- them out and then, if they show 
larly stressed; also their exterior design and mate- further interest and the house is within their price 
rials of which the houses are constructed. Then as range, they are conducted to other houses already 
a final clincher, the train service is mentioned, to- finished as well as those under construction. 








Read in The JANUARY ISSUE 
The story of MYERS Y. COOPER, Builder 


Now Governor of Ohio 
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The Above Picture and the One on Page 75 Show Streets in Gladstone Manor. The con- 
crete roadways are 24 feet in width; note the expansion joints to make a first-class job. 


The absence of overhead wires adds to the attractiveness of the streets. 
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The Glenn E. Holmes Garage, Chicago; 
Davis D. Meredith, Architect. 
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SHE public garage or car storage building is a 
strictly ultra modern structure, even more mod- 
ern than the motor car itself. It was more than 

ten years after the motor car began to be produced in 

large quantities that it became a nuisance and inter- 
fered with traffic when parked in continuous lines on 
the down-town streets of our cities. Cities with narrow 
streets and congested districts were first to put out “No 

Parking” signs; consequently, they were the first to 

make down-town storage business a paying venture. 
The first buildings to be used for down-town stor- 

age were, in most cases, old warehouses and manufac- 
turing buildings, fitted with freight elevators; and these, 
vhile they helped out temporarily, soon showed the 
necessity of buildings constructed especially for car 
storage purposes. Motor car iravel has long demanded 

facilities for night storage, but this has not needed a 

vreat volume of space, and has always been handled by 

the car dealers, service stations, and a few one or two 
story storage garages, of the old style, located near 
the hotels. : 

Travel by automobile has 
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‘Public 
Garages 


A Discussion of the Layout of Special 
Buildings Devoted to the Handling 
and Storing of Motor Cars 


By TOM WILDER 


during the day. Then there are the theater patrons 
in the evening and the all night customers. The day 
parking and night parking are divided into two shifts 
of approximately twelve hours each. The miscellaneous 
short period parking will sometimes turn over several 
times, and bring in about as much revenue as the 
combined night and day storage, although usually less 
per car since the intervals are short. 

This shift arrangement and the possibilities of using 
the space several times have brought the storage busi- 
ness to a point where it can pay interest on an invest- 
ment in a first class building, constructed especially for 
the purpose in a convenient location. In spite of this 
the majority of the garages are found on the border of 
the business district. 

In surveying the various systems of storing cars on 
a large scale, we find that they are all practically alike, 
and that the difference lies in the method of getting 
the cars into the storage spaces and returning them 
to the customer, rather than in the method of placing 
them. 

Size and general convenience, as well as the ramp or 
elevator system, are big factors in the efficiency of the 
storage garage. Roughly, preliminary figures can be 
based on 230 to 300 square feet per car, and it would 
be well to try several layouts and handling systems 
before anything is adopted. 

The best storage unit has a minimum width of fifty 
feet which, for average length cars, gives space for a 
central aisle with storage spaces facing it on either side. 
For the longest cars the 
width should be greater, from 





increased so amazingly, of 
late, that the old facilities 
ire no longer adequate and 
this, together with the no- 
arking ordinances, has made 
he large parking garage a 
rofitable proposition, — be- 
ause the space can be used 
vice and often three or four 
imes a day. In the morning 
ie office man parks his car 
ir the day; but there are at 
‘ast two sets of shoppers, 
ut of town salesmen, and 
iburban business men, who 


700. 


992,816. 








Garages, $200,000,000 


Buildings constructed for general garage 
purposes in 1928 and having a value each 
of $5,000 or over aggregated 42,212,200 
square feet, with a valuation of $149,163,- 
As building activities run in close 
relation to car sales, the Pacific Coast States 
and Mountain States would, based on sales, 
add about one-sixth to the above valuation, 
or $24,856,116, making a total of $173,- 


The first eight months of 1929 ran $16,- 
899,633 ahead of the first eight months of 
1928 and if this pace continues we can esti- 
mate the 1929 total at $199,342,266 or, in 
round numbers, $200,000,000. 


fifty-five to sixty feet. Fifty- 
five feet will take care of all 
cars; the longest can be 
placed on one side with the 
shortest opposite, on the 
other side, thus a liberal aisle 
will still remain. These units 
may be arranged in any way 
that will work out to the best 
advantage in the space avail- 
able, but they must be placed 
so that cars will have no dif- 
ficulty in entering the aisle, 
either from the aisles of 
other units or from the ramps 








irk for only a few hours 












































Showing the Advantage of Rectangular 
Spaces Over Triangular Forms. These 
spaces have equal areas but the standard 
rectangular space stores twenty-eight cars 
against twenty-four in the other, an in- 
crease of 147, which is worth considering. 


or elevators. It is always best to arrange the units as 
simply as possible, since cross aisles waste space and 
result in confusion. A plot approximately 100 by 200 
feet could be divided into two units lengthwise or four 
units crosswise; the former would give a greater num- 
ber of storage spaces and be more convenient. 

Often there is a little space left over, when the width 
is divided into standard units; this can be apportioned 
between the units to give them more liberal width, or 
if it is already wide enough, fifteen to seventeen feet 
may be added to one unit, making storage two cars 
deep on the one side. This practice is not desirable as 
a regular thing, but it increases the capacity of the 
unit 50 per cent, although the actual space is only 30 
per cent greater, and, if the building is not over crowded, 
the rear spaces may be used only for overflow. Another 
way, where there are two units or more, is to place 
the extra space between two of them, then the car 
between may enter or leave from either side and the 
chance of its being blocked is only half as great. 

In any but a one story garage, columns are always 
a problem; and it is imperative that their spacing be 
made to suit the car arrangement. They are usually 
placed beside the aisles and between the cars. Their 
distance apart must be gauged to. accommodate two, 
three or four cars with just enough space for easy 
handling. Six feet six inches has always been consid- 
ered a good spacing, but with increased fender width 
of late six feet nine inches is much better. This gives 
fourteen feet three inches clearance between columns 
for two cars, twenty-one feet for three cars and twenty- 
seven feet nine inches for four cars, against thirteen 
feet six inches, twenty feet and twenty-six feet six 
inches, respectively, for the six feet six inch spacing. 
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The latter should be a minimum and if the available 
space with the necessary column width falls a_ little 
short, it is sometimes possible to narrow the columns 
up, adding to their depth to get the proper area. 
The greatest problem confronting the multi-floor 
garage designer is that of getting cars into their berths 
and out again quickly and economically. There are 
two basic methods; the elevator and the ramp. Like 
everything else, the car handling facilities are subjected 
to a peak load twice daily and if it is a large building 
there is considerable confusion; especially is this true 
in the evening when customers are anxious to get home 
and every minute of delay will be multiplied by five to 
ten because of the increasing traffic congestion. 
While elevators are indispensable in some cases, the 
ramp has the better of the argument from most angles. 
It is cheaper to install, has no maintenance cost, and if 
properly designed it has no greater element of danger 
than the elevator. It is not subject to break-downs, will 
handle the peak load easier, and can be, and usually is, 
operated by the customer, who often prefers to park 
his own car and get it rather than trust it to an 
attendant, who, not understanding its eccentricities, 
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The d’Humy Motoramp System Has 
Been Sold Very Effectively and Is Used 
in More New Buildings Than Any Other. 


may damage it in some way. Eleva- 
tors lay claim to more economy ot 
space, but even this may be ques- 


—seeer eT a a en tioned if they are installed in insut- 
ik. Sone incase oe eg 2 ee, pees. ficient quantity to give as rapid 
—— : Sane a" oe ——— en = service as the ramps. Unless the 
Ee meas % Se = a ramp garage insists on handling all 
a ae agit. * cola ee cars by its own attendants, it will 
— oe get along with a much smaller num- 
~ yet” _ ber than will be possible in the 

.) elevator garage. 


The Inclined Floor Garage Has Never Been Very Pop- 
ular but Has Interesting Possibilities Especially When 
Equipped with a Short Cut Ramp. In a 200-foot building 


the pitch would be only 214%. 


However, some of the new auto- 
matic elevator systems may prove 
an improvement over the ramp if 
installation is not too expensive 
The ramp has reached about as high 
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point of perfection as can be expected, but mechanical 

stems are just starting to develop and may surprise 

eryone. 

There are a great many arguments as to what sort 

ramps are best, but it remains a fact that a grade 

15 per cent or at most 20 per cent is most satisfac- 
ry and given this definite pitch, and consequently 
chnite length to get from one floor to another, the 
ily way of cutting down the space devoted to ramps 
nd lost to storage is by making the ramps coincide with 

e necessary passages. This is done in one system by 

ving the whole floor a slight pitch from one end of a 
nit to the other with cars stored along the side. At 
the end of the unit there is a cross aisle connecting 

ith another parallel inclined unit returning and at the 
cnd attaining the height of the second fle: For good 

sults this type of building should be a minimum of 
one hundred feet wide and two hundred feet long. 

Another system uses level units and ramps coinci- 
dent with the cross aisles. These cross aisles are not 
long enough to permit a floor to floor rise and to cut 
down the rise the units are staggered, one set half way 
between the other set, at about five feet intervals (see 
diagram ). 

Both of these systems, and other similar ones using 
the aisles as ramps and inter-communications, are open 
to the objection that during heavy traffic in the higher 
huildings there is great interference with parking espe- 
cially on the lower floors, resulting in congestion and 
ometimes damage. 

Looking at the problem from this standpoint, it may 
be better to sacrifice a little capacity to convenience and 
-afety, and use either plain straight ramps with a 
pecial intercommunicating passage or one of the spiral 
ramps which is confined to a small space and which 
in no way interferes with parking or parking passages 
(here are no rules for designing the straight ramps, 
either they can or cannot be adapted to the available 
space; however, they must always be placed in rela- 
tion to the aisles so that there will be wide easy turns 
vith at least fifty feet diameter in any 180 degree turn; 
(0 to 70 feet would be better for long cars. Most all 
ars turn in a circle less than fifty feet, but in practice 
rivers do not use their extreme turning power at 
le start. 

There are two forms of spiral ramps, one having 
oncentric circular passages, one up and one down, and 
the other having a double spiral, one above the other, 
ne for up traffic and one for down. The concentric 

pe takes more space because the inner circle must 
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Showing How a Long Car, Six Feet 
Wide, Becomes Nearly Eight Feet Wide 
on a 100-Foot Turn and Nearly 10 Feet 
Wide on a 50-Foot Turn. Circular ramps 
must be proportioned accordingly. 
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This System Will Give Straight Full- 
Story Ramps for Separate Up and Down 
Travel, Is Quick and Economical but Re- 
quires a Large Building. The ramps func- 
tion exactly the same as the double spiral 
but uses aisles like d’Humy system. 


be well over the turning circle of large cars, while 
the other type may have a much more liberal turn than 
this and still be considerably smaller than the diameter 
of the outer of the concentric passages. Because of 
the fact that cars assume a diagonal position when 
turning, circular ramps must be wider than straight ones, 
and for the same reason two-way single ramps are not 
safe in the circular form unless very wide. If used 
at all they should have the up and down passages sepa- 
rated by a curb. The double spiral is, in fact, a simpli- 
fied form of the ramp system employed in the Biltmore 
Garage, New, York, and built about ten years ago. 
A perspective diagram will explain it better than words 
or a plan. Each complete turn takes the car up or 
down two floors and for that reason it should have an 
installation where the car can come in on one side and 
leave on the other, as the up entrance is on the opposite 
side of the circle from the down entrance and the 
positions are reversed on alternate floors. 

Spiral ramps have the disadvantage of making some 
drivers dizzy and it is very easy to lose one’s bearings 
when going up or down several floors, or to become 
confused when others try to enter the ramp. It ts 
also said that there is a tendency to dish the wheels of 
cars because of the excessive strain of continually going 
down and turning, but as they are the shortest possible 
route to or from upper floors one can afford to drive 
a little slower and avoid this excessive strain. 

The ordinary freight elevator as applied to car stor- 
age is slow, expensive to operate and inefficient, espe- 
cially at times of peak load. This should only be 
considered in buildings too small for a ramp. 
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Simplified Diagram of a Double Spiral 

Ramp Featured in a Recent Garage at 

Richmond, Va. A complete circle takes 
the car up or down two stories. 


After the parking layout has been determined, it must 
be brought in tune with the entrance and its facilities 
for handling the incoming and outgoing cars. If there 
is perfect design of the ramps but the entrance becomes 
congested during the rush hours business will prob- 
ably be lost to the extent of cutting down, if not elimi- 
nating the profit altogether. 

If the building is not large most of the ground floor 
will have to be given to receiving and discharging. 
Especially this is true if garage attendants do the 
parking; for there is always a time when cars come in 
faster than they can be parked and a liberal space must 
be set aside for temporarily parking this overflow. 

If owners do their own parking much less entrance 
space is needed, three or four car lengths ahead of 
the checker’s stand are needed as well as provision for 
cars to leave the incoming line at this point and pass 
to the exit in case the storage terms are not satis- 
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AISLE WIDTH 


= 


This Type of Ramp May Be Built in Two 
Ways. Construction is simpler if both 
runs are in the same helicoidal surface, 
but if they cross, one up and one down, 
the operation will be less hazardous, be- 
cause the cars will always go in the same 
direction; there will be no aisle crossing. 





factory. A waiting room is needed and it is usually 
profitable to have an accessory store in connection with 
the waiting room or at least very near it, for obvious 
reasons. ‘lire service, brake service, and gas and oil 
service are also entrance activities, because if visibly 
suggested to the customer and necessary, such service 
will be ordered during storage time. Gas and oil must 
not be given in the main entrance passage or exit unless 
these are wide enough for other cars to pass, sixteen to 
twenty feet each. 

Working out a satisfactory large garage entrance, 
getting in all the desirable features and handicapped by 
the column arrangement necessary to make storage a 
success above, is one of the stiffest problems to be 
found and can only be worked out for each individual 
case. 

Usually, too, if the building has an extensive and 
good street frontage it will be profitable to devote 




















The Gateway Garage, 56th St. and Stony Island Ave., Chicago; John Hocke, Architect. 
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is to stores which further cuts into 
e.main floor and forces the en- 
ance feature back into the interior. 

\ single entrance and a single 
exit are always best, for they con- 

rve heat in winter; keep a_ better 

ieck on cars entering and leaving; 
oid theft; and make it easier to 

Il the by-products mentioned 

ove, 

Passenger elevators and stairways 
are another difficult problem for 
they must be near the entrance on 
the main floor, although on the 
upper floors there are often “dead” 
corners which cannot be used for 
storage and which would take a stair 
shaft or an elevator shaft, possibly 
hoth, right up through all the floors. 
\Vhere no such possibility exists, 
one or two storage spaces must be 
used. The staggered floor building 
is more difficult to handle because 
of the double number of floors, the 
elevator usually stops at the main 














floors and short stairways lead to 
the intervening floors, otherwise the 
elevator must have doors on two 
sides. In any case the elevator 
should be close to the dividing line of the floors. 

The exterior treatment of the large garage is in all 
essentials the same as the office building; some are just 
as elaborate while others are quite plain brick or con- 
crete facades with steel sashed windows. 

General repairing is seldom an activity of the stor- 
age garage. Greasing, washing, brake testing and serv- 
“€ 


ce, battery and tire service are the more common 
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Two Typical Entrances Including Fill- 
ing Stations That Will Give Gas Service 
Without Interfering Greatly with Com- 
ing and Going of Cars. 





The Gildred Garage, San Diego, Cal., W. Templeton John- 
son, Architect; Wm. Simpson Construction Co., Builders. 


services rendered and these are best on the main floor. 

The garage with private stalls is a European practice, 
never made popular in this country, because of its 
greater expense and less efficiency. 

Waiting rooms for both men and women and a 
special room for chauffeurs are all highly essential fea- 
tures of a large storage garage and should be equipped 
with telephone booths, toilets, and the chauffeurs’ room 
should have an annunciator or other signaling device. 

It is always well to plan the entrance for pedestrians 
so that the passage will lead them through the accessory 
store to the elevators and waiting rooms; sales result. 

The architect or the builder who finds himself up 
against the problem of designing and building a stor- 
age garage, unless he has had experience is very likely 
to make serious mistakes; some do even with expe- 
rience back of them. Garage men, as a rule, are not 
designers and every new problem is different. One 
who has had experience and knows the game can easily 
map out all the possibilities after which the best should 
be selected. The architect can then carry out the con- 
structional and architectural details easily and surely. 


Next Month 
HOTELS 


James S. Warren, a_ recognized 
authority, will discuss Modern Hotels 
in the January “American Builder,” 
continuing this valuable series. 
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-A Sound Proof 
Studio eA partment 


Built 
to Interest 
Singers, Artists 
and Writers 


TILLION & TILLION 


Architects 
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HERMAN SQUARE STU- 

DIOS, 160 West 73rd Street, 

New York City, was built 
in the belief that a_ high-class, 
sound-proofed apartment could be 
readily tenanted with professional 
people who are willing to pay for 
quiet in the noisy city. 


In the beginning, it was planned 
to dispose of suites on the co-oper- 
ative apartment basis, but this has 
been modified to a combination 
plan. For many of the tenants to 
whom the apartment appeals, the 
leasing plan seems to be most de- 
sirable. 

The building is a steel fireproof 
structure designed with a series of 
setbacks from all sides, the masses 
of the structure gracefully build- 
ing up until they terminate in a 
central tower. Setbacks provide 
space for tiled promenade terraces ; 
and an open pergola and tiled roof 
garden are provided on the roof for 
the use of tenants. 











The facade is of face brick, orna- 
mented with stone and terra cotta. 
Yard and court walls are faced 

with light buff brick 
to insure maximum 
diffusion of light. 
Sound-proofing is 
_effected by an in- 
teresting process. 
In the floor con- 
struction a dry 
gypsum insulation 
substance was 
placed directly on 
the concrete sub- 
floors between 
sleepers. Rough 
floors followed by 
finished flooring 
was then laid on 
the sleepers. Like- 
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ise for the walls this insulation was placed between 
1e studs after plaster board had been nailed on. 
The basement contains a community kitchen. The 
eating plant is a vapor system of the most modern 
ype. Suitable hot water storage tanks are provided 
) insure a continuous and ample supply of hot 
ater. 
lt A typical floor plan of the building is shown here- 
ith. The first floor has four studio suites consist- 
ug of foyer or reception hall, studio, bath and serv- 
e pantry, and four doctors’ apartments consisting 
if office, secretary’s room, waiting room, toilet and 
laboratory. There are two suites having a bedroom 
n addition to the above. ; 
he second to twelfth floors each have four studio 
suites with bedrooms and seven suites without a | 
hedroom. The thirteenth and fourteenth floors each 
have six studio suites with bedrooms and two suites 
vith rest rooms, thus making a total of eighty-one 
tudio suites without bedrooms, fifty-eight studio 
suites with bedrooms and four studio suites with 
rest rooms. Seventeen of the suites have private 
promenade terraces. Single rooms rent from $1,200 
to $1,300 per year and two-room suites from $2,100 
&rU- to $2,280. 


— 











eet, The layout of rooms wherever possible has been 
uilt so arranged that foyers, reception rooms, service 


pantries, bathrooms and bedrooms are located be- 






















































































































ass, 

be tween the studio room proper and the public hall or 
nal the next adjoining studio. All doors between the 

for suites and public halls are of an approved sound | ~~ - 7 | 

proof type. Between suites and public halls are P 

i double partitions with approved sound-proofing Detail of Entrance, Sherman Square Studios, 
ait materials in the intervening space. W. 73rd St., New York. 
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Interesting Layout of Studios and Apartments in the Sherman Square Building. 
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KSALE builders have shown me_ through 


many homes. Almost invariably the house 

itself is an index to the builder’s mind. | 
have seen some remarkably fine houses but in very, 
very few cases were they as completely equipped as 
they could be; by that | mean having every item 
that makes for housekeeping comfort. 

Here you can see the workings of the builder’s 
mind, both as to what is there and what is not there, 
keeping a “weather eye,” as it were, on his ultimate 
cost and selling price. It is perfectly proper that 
he should do this if he does it wisely. But I would 
like to call attention to the wonderful sales value 
of a completely equipped house—and especially a com- 
pletely equipped kitchen. 

For evidence of this we have only to turn to the 
hundreds of model homes built throughout the coun- 
try. Not one of them, as far as I have been able 
to find out, has remained unsold; and most of them 
were sold before the demonstration period had run 
for more than a week or two. Nor could the selling 
price be considered prohibitive even with all these 
equipment costs added. 

The kitchens of the electric model homes have, in 
most cases, contained the following equipment: 

An electric refrigerator; an electric clock; fine lighting fix- 
tures; an electric or gas range; a ventilating fan; kitchen 
cases and cabinets; vacuum cleaner closet; built-in ironing 
board; incinerator door; electric mixer; coffffee grinder; elec- 
tric dishwasher; or electric dishwasher sink; milk and package 
receiver. In addition there was usually tiled floor and 
wainscot and, lately, tiled sinks. 

In designing a kitchen, of course, the first requisite 
is a scientifically arranged plan so laid out that all 
unnecessary steps by the housekeeper are eliminated. 
The kitchen may be compared to a factory or shop 
with the raw materials coming in at one end, moving 
along continuously through various assemblies to 
the finished product emerging on the shipping  plat- 


jorm (in this case the dining table) without back- 


e (‘onveniently 
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Equipped 


Make Your 
Kitchens 
At tractive 
in Appearance 
and Scientific 
in Design 


travel or lost motion at any time on its journey. 

As to the desirable size of the kitchen, Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, the eminent 
authority on house planning and domestic arrange- 
ments, makes the following interesting comment: 

“A noticeable tendency, in the present high cost 
of building, is to contract the kitchen overmuch.” 

She then tells about a woman who fainted from 
lack of air while cooking in a small kitchenette, 
adding the doctor’s exclamation: 

“And they invent pet diminutives for this sort of 
thing. Kitchenette, indeed! Lethal chamber, I call 
ig 

Doctor Crane’s further comment is that this may 
be all right in an 
apartment build- 
ing where only 
occasional break- 
fasts or luncheons 
are served for one 
or two people but, 
she adds: 

“A real family 
kitchen is quite 
another affair.” 

A well designed 
kitchen is shown 
on page 86 by 
means of floor 
plan and eleva- 
tions. This is an 
adaptation of one 
of the prize-win- 
ing plans in a re- 
cent nationwide 
competition, sub- 
mitted by William 
D. Sherman, of 
Elizabeth, Nf. 

Compactness is 
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and Equip 

Them with 
Labor-Saving 
Conveniences 


Suggestions by 
E. A. Magurn 


one of the essentials of a labor-saving kitchen, and, 
while the plan illustrated calls for dimensions of 13 
feet by 14 feet 6 inches, the dimensions between the 
huilt-in equipment in the clear are only about 84 feet 
by 11 feet. 

searing in mind that north is towards the top of 
the plan, it will be noticed that the service door 1s 
towards the northwest. Alongside this doorway is 
a milk and package received, a convenience having 
considerable value to both deliveryman and house- 
wife. It protects the milk from the hot sun in sum- 
mer or from freezing and expanding out of the bottle 
in the winter. It also enables deliveries to be safely 
made when the family is away and the house locked. 

In nearly all well designed kitchens, automatic 
refrigerators—gas 
or electric—are 
considered neces- 
sary to modern 
convenience. They 
are so well insu- 
lated that the heat 
of the kitchen has 
little effect on 
them and, being 
automatically reg- 
ulated to maintain 
a low, even tem- 


perature, food 
storage is made 
sanitary and 
healthful. Food 


from the refriger- 
ator goes to the 
kitchen cabinet, 
where cooking 
supplies are stored 
and, from there, 
to the sink past 





Milk Receiver from the cabinet con- 
Within. taining the kitchen 





()r else 


dishes, beyond which is the cooking range. 
it may take the opposite direction to the utensil stor- 


age and so to the kitchen range. This range is near 
the short hallway to the dining room and there is 
a handy table nearby. The passageway to the dining 
room is flanked by a breakfast nook on one side—the 
window side—and by a case’ for the storage of table 
dishes on the other. Beyond, is the swinging door to 
the dining room. 

The location of the breakfast alcove is ideal, just 
off the kitchen and adjacent to an outside window. 
This breakfast nook also forms a convenient butler’s 
pantry, with a handy table on which can be arranged 
the courses to be served at the main dining table. 

The return routing for the dishes from the dining 
room is also well arranged, reaching directly a table 
and sink for convenient dishwashing and storage of 
dishes and utensils. 

An architect or builder, in designing the kitchen, 
should look at it from the woman’s point of view 
Besides convenience, he must provide attractiveness 

~-beauty. 

In a recent article in the “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,’ Mrs. Anna _ Steese Richardson wrote: 
“Drudgery drove women out of the kitchen—now 
beauty is bringing them back again.” 

The kitchen is a room in which the housewife 
spends a large part of her time. She spends time in 
the kitchen that she would prefer to spend elsewhere 
in the house, if not away from home. For this rea- 
son, it certainly behooves the architect and builder 
to make the kitchen as cheerful and attractive as 
possible. 

Kitchen cabinets have both beauty and conveni- 
ence. And the manufactured units provide a per- 
fection of cabinet work and special time and labor- 
saving conveniences which carpenter-built shelving, 
compartments and drawers cannot attain. The man- 
ufacturers use selected materials. All wood stock is 
carefully kiln-dried. The machine work is such as 
is obtainable only in the product of a_ properly 
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MODERN KITCHEN SUGGESTIONS 
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Architectural Suggestions for the Arrangement and Equipment of a Model Kitchen; Adapted 
from a Design by William D. Sherman. 
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«quipped factory where careful work is turned out. 

Many builders prefer to install millwork cabinets 
vhich they can have shipped from a millwork house 
1 delivered by the local lumber dealer as one of 
the items in a complete bill of material. By using 
millwork or carpenter-built cases and shelving, the 



































Above: One of 
the New Style 
Kitchen Ranges. 


To Right: A Con- 
venient Case As- 
sembly. 


entire kitchen can be finished and 
decorated to a perfect match. From 
my observation in the field, I sus- 
pect that one reason why so many 
uilders of individual homes prefer 
» build in their own cases and 
helving is that—busy with so many 
ressing details—builders often fail 
» order factory built equipment or 
ullwork sufficiently far in advance 
nd fear that delivery delays may 
Id up their work. It is along the 
ne of least resistance to finish up 
ie kitchen with their own men and 
aterial when they come to it and 
oid any chance of wrong meas- 
ements, interference or misfits. 
irefully drawn kitchen plans show- 


SE ere 


ie 


ing, in advance, detailed dimensions of every item 
usually obviate this difficulty. So far as cost is 
concerned, the factory or millwork equipment usu- 
ally costs less—if quality and completeness are 
taken into consideration—than the carpenter-built 
equipment which is usually furnished. 

Steel cabinets and cases have many 
advocates and many advantages, espe- 
cially in apartment buildings where 
space is at a premium. Steel does 
not swell with moisture, nor warp. 
It is durable and permanent and 
can be beautifully finished. Attractive 
tints and colors are available in both 
wood and steel. Either stee] or wood 
cases can be secured in units to be 
built in along the kitchen wall, expand- 
able to any desired size and furnishing 
all manner of storage. 

The bolting and assembly takes but 
a few minutes. In hospitals and insti- 
tutions, steel cases are used almost ex- 
clusively and they are extensively used 
in apartment houses and hotels. 

Steel combinations for kitchenettes 
are effective space-savers. These com- 


Below: The Mod- 
ern Kitchenette Is 
so Attractive It 
Needs no Separat- 
ing Door to the 
Dining Room. 
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binations often include refrigerator, sink and gas or 
electric range in one unit with storage space below 
and shelving and cabinets above. French gray, 
turquoise blue, old ivory, apple green are some of the 
color combinations which add beauty to any kitchen. 

As cookery is the chief function of a kitchen, no 
piece of equipment in the kitchen is more important 
than the cooking range. To some builders, a gas 
range is a gas range but, if they will consider the 
subject from the feminine point of view, they will 
find that any but the highest quality gas ranges are 
junk. Nowadays, a woman recognizes a cheap, poor 
range as far as she can see it. Consequently, a 
builder cannot afford to install one of that kind. On 
the other hand, the woman of today is quick to 
recognize superior merit in a range. She knows the 
value of good insulation, heavy, well joined metal, 
convenient, ample design, good nickel plate and the 
fine appearance of tinted porcelain finish. In fact, 
to a mere man, it is surprising how greatly women 
value the fine appearance which the best manufac- 
turers are imparting to modern ranges. 

A striking innovation in gas ranges has recently 
been brought out by one of the manufacturers. It 
has a number of improvements in design and con- 
struction but the most striking innovation is the 
appearance of this range. It has a hinged and coun- 
ter-balanced top which closes down flush with the 
oven when the burners are not in use. The range is 
finished to resemble marble, which gives it the ap- 
pearance of a fine piece of furniture. 

One of the richest in the choice of finishes is 
similar to a black veined marble, called Italian Grand 
Antique. Onyx green bakelite handles suspended 
from an ornamental design add greatly to the attrac- 
tive appearance of this kitchen piece. Another color 
combination furnished is ivory with apple green trim. 
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Set in a tiled kitchen with harmonizing colors, this 
range resembles a stove less than it does a fine radio. 
While a stove of this type would be out of place in 
a small, inexpensive home, it would be wonderfully 
attractive in its proper setting. 

The electric range is coming into greater favor 
every year, especially where the cost of electric cur- 
rent is low. Cities like Buffalo, Toronto, Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco have hydro-electric current at 
from 2% cents to 3% cents per K. W. hour and elec- 


om /2 “ 


tric ranges in such cities operate at a lower cost than 
gas. Even in places like Kansas City, where there 
is no hydro-electric current, electric ranges are said 
to operate at a lower cost in large apartment build- 
ings than do gas ranges. This is due to the lower 
rates earned by the increased electrical consumption 
where the apartments are equipped with electric 
ranges. 

In the “Alps” Apartment Building, Kansas City, 
which has 82 apartments, electricity is paid for by 
the owners. The average monthly cost for electricity 
has been $526.10, including current for lights, ele- 
vators, refrigerators and electric ranges, or less than 
$6.26 per month per apartment. Had gas been used 
for cooking, the combined gas and electric bills 
would have been much higher, as proved by a com- 
parison with a 75-apartment building in the same 
city. In this latter building, during the same period, 
there were 13 apartments vacant and the cost for 
gas and electricity averaged $2.64 more per month 
per apartment than it did at the “Alps.” The most 
significant fact, however, to my mind, is the heavy 
percentage of vacant apartments in the one building 
and none in the other, demonstrating the attractive- 
ness to tenants of the modern electrical equipment. 
Electric cooking is clean, safe and economical and 
the heat can be controlled to a nicety. 


A Model Kitchen 
with All the Spe- 
cial Features 
Which Make for 
Quick Sales 
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Homes in Cleveland 


Successful Campaign of the Cleveland Better Homes Assn. 


By H. P. BOYNTON 


HE Cleveland Better Homes Assn. has just com- 

pleted its second Educational Model Home Cam- 

paign with gratifying -results. Six homes were 
built under the auspices of the Association. They were 
completely furnished and displayed for periods of three 
weeks each and promptly sold. 

The Better Homes Association represents a reorgani- 
zation of the older Build a Home First movement, 
embracing now not only model home activity, but home 
modernizing and a home service bureau at which plans 
of low priced homes and impartial building council are 
provided at nominal cost. 

The Educational Model Home campaign just closed 
was conducted under a plan by which the development 
company assumed the position of owner with the asso- 
clation nominating the architect, approving the plans, 
negotiating material concessions and handling the pub- 
licity. Concessions in the price of materials were for 
the benefit of the developer who, in turn, contributed 
a fixed sum per home to the treasury of the association. 

Six different Cleveland suburbs were each the site of 
in Educational Model Home operation, as follows: 

Euclid, Indian Hills of the Indian Hills Estates 
Co., Fox, Duthie & Foose, architects. 
South Euclid, Belvoir Green of the A. R. Phillips 
Co., Maier & Walsh, architects. 
Maple Heights, The Maple Heights Development 
of The Crawford Land Co., Charles R. 
Greco, architect. i 
Parma, The Brookview Development of The 
Klein-Lampl Homesite Co., Bohnard & 
Parsson, architects. 
Parma Heights, Eureka Park of The Parma 
Heights Development Co., Philo R. 
Brooke, architect. ; 
Fairview, The Fairview Golflands Development of 
The Maerkle, White, Huxtable, Auble Co., 
George Hunt Ingraham, architect. 
The association appealed to the Cleveland Chapter 
f the American Institute of Architects and interested 


it in the question of better architectural character for 
the average street. With the sanction of the National 
Institute, the Chapter entered heartily into cooperation 
with The Better Homes Association, on the score of 
public service, and there was no lack of volunteers 
among the best architectural firms of the city to take 
charge of the various model homes, including plans and 
complete supervision for the customary fee of six per 
cent, which would not have been an inducement but for 
the character of public service which attached to their 
efforts. 

Developers were chosen after questionnaires had been 
submitted to a large number of applicants. Some 30 
development organizations responded and selection was 
made on several grounds: (1) accessibility, (2) good 
development, (3) comp'ete improvements, preferably 
fully paid for, (4) moderate prices within a range which 
permitted complete properties to be sold for $10,000 to 
$14,000, (5) moderate tax assessments, (6) reputation 
for skillful handling of development properties and con- 
scientious regard for agreements, (7) territorial dis- 
tribution. 

Sunday crowds at the various homes varied from less 
than 100 up to 2,000 per Sunday, according to weather 
and circumstances. The more interested prospects came 
back on week day evenings, and it was then that a major 
part of the actual sales work was accomplished. Ex- 
terior illumination by flood lights helped. 

The Better Homes Association of Cleveland is officered 
by George Donley, president, Mills G. Clark, Frank 
Aulenbacher and Arch C. Klumph, vice-presidents—E. 
A. Roberts is secretary and W. E. Roe, a banker, treas- 
urer. The direction-of home building activities, initiated 
two years ago by Don A. Loftus, has largely passed into 
the hands of A. E. Avery, plumbing supply dealer, who 
is this year the efficient chairman of the Model 
Homes Committee. 
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INDIAN HILLS ESTATES COMPANY, Builders 


A COLONIAL IN BRICK VENEER 


A Demonstration Home in the Indian Hills Development, Cleveland, Ohio. One 
of the Cleveland Better Homes Campaign Houses. Cost $15,050.00, with site 
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FOX, DUTHIE and FOSSE, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A.R. PHILLIPS COMPANY, Builders MAIER and WALSH, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 


SHINGLED WALLS ARE PLEASING 


Another Cleveland Better Homes Campaign Demonstration 
House in the Belvoir-Green Development, Costing $15,718.00 
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CRAWFORD LAND COMPANY, Builders CHARLES R. GRECO, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio 


FRAME and HALF-TIMBERED STUCCO 


Built in the Maple Heights Subdivision as a Part of the 
Cleveland Better Homes Campaign at a Cost of $11,122.00 
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) A HANDSOME BRICK RESIDENCE 


Brick Over Clay Tile But Costing Only $11,985.42 When Built in the Brook- 
view Development as a part of the Cleveland Better Homes Campaign 
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PARMA HEIGHTS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY . Builders PHILO R. BROOKE, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio 


DONE IN DUTCH COLONIAL STYLE 


A Unit in the Cleveland Better Homes Campaign Demon- 
stration Built at Eureka Park at a Cost of $11,581.00 
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MAERKLE, WHITE, HUXTABLE, AUBLE COMPANY, Builders GEORGE HUNT INGRAHAM, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio 


COLONIAL DIGNITY IN EVERY LINE 


A Fairview Golflands Home Built in the 1929 
Cleveland Better Homes Campaign. Cost $10,610.10 
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DISTINCTIVE AND APPEALING 


This Home Stands Out in Any Group Though 
Blessed with the Permanent Value of Simplicity 


ERVICE TO 
HOME BUILDERS 


Throughout this magazine we present many build- 
ing designs. A vartety of home plans are included, 
selected from many parts of the United States and 
designed by various architects of standing. 


The “American Builder” will gladly serve its 
readers by bringing them together with these ar- 
chitects if any further information or plans are 
desired for any of these designs. Address the 
American Builder Home Planning Service, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago, or 30 Church Street, 
New York City. 
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A CHARMING COTTAGE HOME 


That Powerful Appeal Summed Up in the Word Home- 
like Is the Instant Impression from This Design 
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THE AMERICAN BUILDER ALL-FEATURE HOME 








Complete Working Plans 


A Popular Modern Brick Bungalow Presented in 
One-Eighth-Inch Scale Drawings 





OPULAR demand has dictated the design of 

the house illustrated on this page. It has been 

developed, by the AMERIcAN BuILpeEr architec- 
tural staff, not only as a home of pleasing exterior 
appearance, but as a home measuring up to certain 
standards determined by a study of what the home 
buying public wants. 

Although a two-story house is less expensive to 
build than a one-story house with the same floor 
space, it still remains a fact that, for the smaller 
homes of six rooms or less, the bungalow is more 
popular than the two-story house. On the four 
pages which follow, then, are presented complete 
working plans and elevations for a bungalow home. 
The builder can work directly 


case, with a well selected roofing material, would 
be equally pleasing and would meet the building 
code requirements of any city. 

While the floor plan is one which could be adapted 
easily to special requirements it will be found very 
satisfactory for the average family with little or no 
alteration. The bedrooms are well separated from 
the living rooms while the whole arrangement is 
compact and convenient. The housewife will find 
the arrangement one which demands a minimum of 
steps during the day’s work. 

The basement plan, on the next page, shows the 
laundry equipment all placed at one side and the 
heating plant and water heater in one corner, leav- 

ing a large amount of space for 





from these or use them as a basis 
to adapt the design to special 
requirements, meeting this popu- 
lar demand. 


NEXT MONTH 


the accommodation of basement 
rooms in accordance with the 
modern idea of utilization of base- 
ment space. 


The solid brick walls, on con- 
crete foundations, may be either 
of face brick or of common brick, 
skintled. The effect in either 





Complete Plans of Colonial 
Home with Side Walls Finished 
with Cedar Shakes 








A conspicuous feature of this 
design is the provision of numer- 
ous items of equipment which 
make a house salable. 
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A Basement Arranged for the Most Complete Utilization of Space for Living Purposes as 
Well as for Laundry and Heating Plant. 
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This Floor Plan of the All-Feature Home Shows a Remarkably Convenient Arrangement 
of Rooms and Complete Modern Equipment. 
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Either Face Brick or Skintled Common Brick Can Be Used to Good Effect to Produce a 
Home of Attractive Appearahce When Viewed from Any Side. 
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Not Only Is the All-Feature Home Attractive to Look at from Every Angle. But It Meets 
the Popular Demand for ‘Small Bungalow Homes. 
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Where Stores and Apartments 
Are Combined 


RISSMAN AND HIRSCHFELD, Architects 


are combined have become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the general building scheme 
and many builders are being called upon more and 
more frequently for this type of work. This fact 
lends greater interest to the building illustrated on 
this page. . 
Located at the diagonal intersection of Milwaukee 
Avenue and ‘Diversey Boulevard, in Chicago, the 
. building site offered an excellent opportunity for a 
community store and apartment or kitchenette hotel 
development. The design, worked out by Rissman 
and Hirschfeld, Architects, affords a standard for 
designers in this field of construction. 


B 2x comin in which stores and apartments 

































The entire first floor is used for store space, tak- 
ing full advantage of the two fine fronts on two 
main thoroughfares. On the two floors above 100 
kitchenette apartments are provided. For the most 
part these apartments follow a fixed plan, though 
a few have been provided with an additional bed- 
room. The court space, enclosed with the triangular 
iayout, assures excellent light and ventilation for 
every apartment, at the same time making econom- 
ical use of the available space. 

The typical floor plan of an individual apartment 
shows a large living room, at one end of which a 
complete kitchenette is buillt into a cabinet, making 
it‘readily accessible but entirely hidden when not in 

use. At one side of the living room a 


, igerator 
ae te A disappearing bed is concealed by doors 
Rance [es 4 sad sa \ which also give access to a large dressing 
Sink? “ “° pa = ee closet and the bathroom. 
Se He x 8 This plan is typical of the modern 
\ 
K. KF ultra-compact apartment which provides 
LIVING” 7 \. 2S(-q-_Dressing a complete home within the smallest pos- 
ROOM S table ~ ice sible space. It is interesting to note that 
Carpet floor yp Tile OS\ PY YY this type of apartment has been made 
esaeues ‘| y: possible only through the development 
“Radiator YY: Re of built-in and compact equipment which 
—— SAYS Sen has been carried to such a high-point in 
ae Se x x [x] recent years by the equipment manufac- 
q WAS Cc OU'RT turers. 
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The Ultra-Compact Kitchenette Apartment Is Particularly Appropriate in the Building 
Where Stores and Apartments Are Combined. Rissman and Hirschfeld, Architects. 
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|} Manx Here FIG, 2 
Note:- CUT ON 
STUBS kS THE SAME 
As Cut aT UPPER END 
60° OF RAFTER. 


THIS ANGLE iS 
90°-30°=002 





































THIS SHOWS How THE 
) ANGLE FOR THE GABLE STUDS 
FRAMING TO THE UPPER RAFTER 
kS OBTAINED. 
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90°-30°=©0° 7 
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MARKING FoR THE UPPER RAFTER. ™ 
FT * DEDUCTION For THE RIDGE ks MADE By LayINo yt ee 
OVER THE RAFTER A PIECE OF Wanp OF THE SAME Run OF RAFTER ks OEVEN FEET. 
THICKNESS A RIDGE. LENGTH PER Foot Run Is 13,86" 
LENGTH OF RAFTER |S 13.60"x7=97.02" 


97.02 =8'-1" 
- BOTTOM CuT ls ©O° UPPER CuT Is 30° 
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. BOPTTOO e 

| THIS OHOWS A OECTION OF <\ THs. Grows How To Lay Orr THe 

| A GAMBREL Roor SIMILAR To THE Lenertit On THe BoARDANpItow To MARK 

| ONE SHown AT THE UPPER LEFT. For THE GUTS. 
a" | OOLUTION OF THis Roor Is SHOWN THE TOOL UsED Is AN ORDINARY 

In Fie. 4. MECHANIC'S PROTACTOR. VARIOUS TOOLS. 
FI6.5 ARE ON THE MARKET For Titls WORK. 
FIG.0 











MARK a | 
~. Bis sete ly 
eae oe ee 
- ee RUN OF RAFTER Is 5 Fr. 
FIG./ LENGTH PER Foot Is 24" 


LENGTH Is 24"x5 =120" 
THKS SHOWS How THE 120"=10'~0" 
ANGLE For THE GABLE STUD 


kS OBTAINED. . Bottom Cut ©0° 


UppEeR CuT 30° 
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Diagrams to Make Clear the Measurements and Cuts for a Gambrel Roof. 
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Framing the Gambrel Roof 


Continuing Our Course of Roof Framing Simplified— 
Diagrams on Page Opposite 


By JOHN T. NEUFELD 


of the page opposite is a typical detail for a 

gambrel roof, as used in house construction. 
The second story is usually built into the roof, the 
line of the purlin forming the ceiling of the second 
story. 

Our two previous discussions have dealt with the 
pitch of a roof and other elementary points which 
are essential to know in order to be able to frame 
any roof. The last lesson especially should be 
reviewed as it showed the various ways of finding 
the length of a rafter. The writer has never before 
seen the various methods, all put side by side, and 
for that reason we urge you to review this lesson. 

We shall now by the aid of a table find the lengths 


Te: illustration at the upper left hand corner 


and cuts for all the rafters of a gambrel roof, as 


given in Figure 5. 

Stating a problem definitely is half the problem. 
Even so in roof framing a problem should be 
sketched out so that you know what information you 
already possess and what information you have to 
solve for. Jn this case we have the run and the pitch 
of the rafter given. 

The next step then would be to find the cuts at 
both ends. The lower cut is the same as the pitch. 
Figure 8 shows how the upper cut is figured for 
rafter number 1. Here we make use of the fact that 
for a right triangle the two opposite angles are 
always equal to 90 degrees. Thus, if the one angle 
is 45 degrees, then the other is also 45 degrees, as the 
two together are equal to 90 degrees. Again if one 
angle is 24 degrees then the other is equal to 90 less 

24 = 66 degrees. 

To find the length we first look for the length per 
foot run in the table. This multiplied by the run 
in feet gives the total length. The illustration gives 
the calculations in detail. 


Explanation of Table 


The table given herewith is for framing by degrees. 
We hope that sooner or later all plans will give the 
pitch of the roof by degrees. 
calculations considerably for the carpenter. 


ROOF FRAMING TABLE—COMMON RAFTERS 
—Lower and Upper Cuts— 


Pitch by Rise —Length per Foot— Cuts Cuts 
Degrees per Foot inInches in Feet by Square by Degrees 
85 137.16 137.68 11.47 1-11% 85-5 ° 
80 68” 69.1 5.758 3-17 80-10 
75 44.78 46.36 3.86 6-224 75-15 
70 32.97 35.09 2.92 6-16% 70-20 
65 25.73 28.39 2:35 6-13 65-25 
60 20.78 24.00 2.00 12-2034 60-30 
55 17.14 20.92 1.74 12-17 55-35 
50 14.30 18.67 1.56 12-14% 50-40 
45 12.00 16.97 1.41 12-12 45-45 
40 10.07 15.66 1.305 12-10 40-50 
35 8.40 14.64 E22 12-814 35-55 
30 6.92 13.86 1.155 12-7 30-60 
25 5.60 13.24 | 12-54 25-65 
20 4.37 12:77 1.061 12-4% 20-70 
15 dZe 12.42 1.035 12-3% 15-75 
10 ZZ 12.19 1.015 12-2 10-80 
5 1.05 12.05 1.004 12-1 5-95 


This will simplify the 


The first column is the key to the table. It has 


the pitch in degrees. 

The second column gives the height of rafter for 
each foot run or as is stated the rise per foot run. 
This is not needed for finding the length of a rafter 
but is convenient for finding the total rise or height 
of a roof. For example. A roof over a building 
30 feet wide is given as 25 degree pitch. The table 
gives the rise per foot as 5.6”. The total rise would 
be the rise per foot times the total run. Thus 5.6 
15 = 84.0” or 7’ 0”. 

The third and fourth columns give the jeuath per 
foot. One gives it in inches and one in feet. We 
may use either one. An example of each will be 
given. A roof is 26 feet wide and the pitch is 55 
degrees, find the length of the rafter. 


Length per foot in inches is 20.92 inches. 
Length is 20.92 & 13 = 271.96 inches or say 22 feet 
7 15/16 inches. 


Length per foot in feet is 1.74. 

Length is 1.74 & 13 = 22.62 feet. 

22.62 feet is 22 feet + .62 KX 12=7.44 inches, say 
22 feet 7% inches. 


Note that there is a slight difference due to the fact 
that the table giving the length per foot run, in feet, 
is figured out only to two decimal places.. The first 
answer is the more accurate. 

The fifth column gives the cuts by square in case 
no protractor is available. The last column gives 
the cuts by degrees. The first number is the bottom 
or seat cut and the second is the top or plumb cut. 


Problems 


The problems this time will be stated in a little 
different form. We will tabulate different roofs 
leaving out certain information. The problems will 
be to solve for the spaces left blank. 


Roof Total run Total rise Length per Length of Cut by 
No. Pitch of.rafter ofrafter foot run rafter degrees 
1 35 16 ? ? ? ? 

2 ? 14 ft. 14 ft. ? ? C 
3 40 ? 80.56in. ? Ce ? 

4 65 410ft.6in. ? ? ? ? 

5 20 18 ft. 0 in. ? ? [s ? 
Solutions 

Roof No. 1: 


Pitch is given as 35 degrees, run is 16 ft. 

Rise per foot run for 35 degree pitch is 8.4”. 
Total rise is 8.4” K 16 = 134.4”. 

Length per foot run is 14.64”. 

Length is 14.64” « 16 = 234.24” or 19’ 6%4”’. 
Bottom cut is 35 degrees. Plumb cut is 55 degrees 


Roof No. 2: 

Pitch not given. 

Total run and total rise are the same, therefore a 
12” rise per foot which is a 45 degree pitch. 

Length per foot for 45 degree pitch is 16.97”. 

Length is 16.97 & 14 = 237.58” or 19’ 99/16”. 

Bottom and plumb cut both 45 degrees. 

(Continued;to page 124) 
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Questions «7 Answers 


This Department Conducted by 
Vv. L. SHERMAN 


Have You a Question You Would Like to Have Someone Answer? 
Have You An Answer to Any of the Questions Listed Below? 





1. How can sound-proof walls or parti- 
tions be built? 

2. Where should grease-traps be used, 
and why? 
_ 3. Tam told that I can increase the heat- 
ing capacity of my present furnace by in- 
creasing the cold-air faces from one to 
three. If this ts so can you explain why, 
and how should I locate them? 

4. How can an oak floor finished by wax- 
ing be made proof against water stains? 

5. What success would I have with a 
common brick house painted white? Or 
any other color? 





QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 
Give Us Your Answer—Those Published Will Be Paid For. 


SEE JANUARY FOR ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER QUESTIONS 


6. Will you explain the action and use 
of a water-softener? 

7. Will a kitchen ventilating fan cause 
an increase in fuel cost, or will it lessen 
it? I have been told both ways and would 
like some reasons. 

8. To what types or styles of houses is 
wood siding adaptable? 

(Editor’s Note: The seventh question is 
one which is constantly recurring. This 
department will welcome evidence from 
anyone sufficiently supplied with facts to 
warrant a statement. We believe it could 
be made into interesting propaganda for 
the promotion of health.) 








Following are the questions asked in the October issue, and their answers 


Question: A cement-laid rubble stone wall is 
to be finished inside with plastered walls. What 
construction would provide best against cold and 
dampness? 

ANSWER: Use mortar, 1 part portland cement to 3 parts 
clean, sharp sand (no lime), and incorporate in same either 
a standard waterproofing powder or waterproofing paste. 
This will require either 8 Ibs. of powder or 5% Ibs. of paste 
per 100 cubic ft. of stone wall. 

Rake out mortar joints inside to a depth of about % inch 
and open pores of wall surface with a treatment with stand- 
ard bonding compound. Make the plaster coat finish of 
portland cement and sand, 1 to 3, without any lime in it, 
in two coats, scratch and finish, each 3% inch thick, and use 
a waterproofing powder or waterproofing paste integrally in 
this plaster in both coats. 
bonding compound and either 5 Ibs. of powder or 3.5 lbs. of 
paste per 100 sq. ft. of surface for the two coats. 

J. TRAVERS, 
Waterproofing Service Dept., 
Genfire Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Answer: A cement-laid rubble stone wall plastered inside can 
be provided against cold and dampness in the following manner: 
Secure 3%4 inch by 1% inch strips, 16 in. O. C. by means of 
expansion screws, making the heads flush with the strips. 
Nail 1-ply roofing on strips, running layers vertically. Lap 
and cement the same as for roofing. Directly over these 
strips nail another set of strips, and on these nail fibre board 
which will serve the double purpose of insulation and plaster 
base. When applying the board leave a clear space all 
round and start nailing in the center. This will eliminate 


buckling. Two air spaces are provided with construction. 
JosePpH C. Boyer, 


Park Falls, Wisconsin. 


It will require about 2 Ibs. of © 


Question: Can you give me any information 
regarding a “manual for carpenters” to be pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce? 


Answer: This publication will-shortly be ready for the printer. 
It is a co-operative undertaking between the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the Department of Commerce 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Education. It gives, 
in the carpenter’s own language, an account of the various 
American woods used in building and construction, their 
relative properties and uses, and their availability. In this 
publication a detailed discussion is given of the various type 
jobs done by a carpenter, based on the practices in various 
parts of the country. It shows how lumber and other wood 
products may be put to their most efficient use. Economical 
use of wood products is stressed throughout the publication. 
In short, this book is intended to give the carpenters prac- 
tical directions in regard to wood construction not heretofore 
available in convenient form. There are 20,000 carpenters 
coming into the field every year, and this publication will 
afford these apprentices an opportunity of securing the best 
information available on the subject. The book will be used 
in vocational educational classes for training carpenter ap- 
prentices and journeymen. 

AxeEL H. Oxuo.to, Director, 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Washington, D. C. 


Question: How is the vanishing point deter- 

mined. in making a perspective drawing of a 

house? ; 
Answer: Referring to Fig. 1. Place the plan of the house 
at any angle with the horizontal picture-plane line and with 
the corner of the plan on the line. -Lay off the distance to 
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Hard-to-heat House Can. 
Destroy Many Future Sales 


Abuse it—Crumple it— | Safe-n-dry 


Jump on it—Kick it 
around Super-Building Paper 


Everlastingly Insures Against This Possibility 


Safe-n-dry permanently insulates a building with Two layers of 
strong Kraft Paper—Two layers of heavy waterproofing asphalt 
and One layer of thick finely-woven Jute Fabric. 


The cost of labor and materials alone, to apply five such protec- 
tive coats, one at a time, would be prohibitive, yet Safe-n-dry gives 
this super-protection in a single sheet—at minimum cost. One 
man lays it easily without cleats or battens—no matter how hard 


nate © — phe and the wind blows—because Safe-n-dry will not tear in the wind. 


For these reasons the foremost Architects have adopted Safe-n-dry 
as Standard for all structures where building paper may be 
used—and Wise Builders throughout the country, are insist- 
ing that Dealers stock Safe-n-dry for their use. Just try Safe-n-dry 
once and be convinced. 


Generous Sample Test Sheets and other information 
will be sent gladly to Architects, Engineers, Contractors, 
Builders, Carpenters and Dealers. Just Mail the Coupon. 


Compare it in any and Safepack Mills Inc. 
at “alle "Millis Massachusetts 








others 
Safepack Mills, Inc., 
Millis, Mass. Name COS EEOHSE SHORE HEESEHEHHEHHEHS SHEESH HEHEHE HEHEHE ESHEETS HEH HEHE HHH HEHEHE HEH EEED 
Gentlemen: Weis chs Viics ew olesaldbecccicndsdeneeoeeen Geer i ee 
SEND ME THE pee fd By) RETR OEE OLE TT eT ee eT ee ee 


TEST SHEETS AM Miia diniaksdavisnnascneddedmndsdiians tlek chal adeeteiecenG oe 
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108 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


the station point to scale. Draw lines from the station 
point, parallel to the sides of the house in the plan, up to 
the picture-plane. Place a horizontal line across the 
paper at any convenient distance below the picture-plane 

and drop lines from the points 

at which the lines from the 
ay station point crossed the pic- 




















& 
Key Ly. “y ture-plane. The points at 
: ri / which the last vertical lines 
cPICTURE PLANE ’ cross the lower horizontal line 
| will be the real vanishing 
—= | points on the “horizon.” 
—s AusrEy P. BENNETT, 
\ Eipvarion STATION ' Route No. 1, Box 40-A, 
~. MEASURING Line — Ferndale, Washington. 
~--VANISHING Domnts ” ; ; 
Fic.1 Question: What experi- 


ence have you had with 
non-splitting nails? 

Answer: I have often noticed that old-time carpenters cut 
off the pointed end of nails when they are anxious to avoid 
splitting of wood. During the last few months I have per- 
sonally tried out a nail of the non-splitting variety. I have 
used the nails for general work around the house, such as 
nailing of window casings, repair work of all kinds, and the 
nailing of thin box lumber. While I would not say that 
these nails are absolutely non-splitting, they certainly reduce 
the tendency of the wood to split when nailed. I extended 
this test to a Government department where a considerable 
amount of box and crate construction is undertaken. The 
foreman in the plant informed me that he was very well 
satisfied with these nails, and that their use had saved a 
considerable quantity of lumber. 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization is rare 
interested in the development of non-splitting nails because 
we recognize that the reduction of splitting in wood is a 
matter of great economic importance. 

AxrL H. OxHoim, Director, 
National Committee on Wood Utilization. 


Answer: Our first job of laying floor with the non-splitting 
type of nail involved 40,000 sq. ft. of maple, 2% inch, No. 3, 
(factory maple), covering about 90 rooms. Out of the 
original order for 55,000 ft. we had about 4,000 ft. left, which, 
of course we would anticipate and save on the next such 
job. While the non-splitting nails cost more than the ordi- 
nary type we figure that through the lessening of split 
tongues and consequent lessening of discarded nails we cut 
that item at least 5%. On labor we saved perhaps 10%. 
We found that the nails could be handled as readily as the 
ordinary. The results of flooring with No. 3, which allows 
30% of 12-inch stock, was really surprising. While we knew 
that the milling was good we certainly did not suppose such 
a fine job could be made of such stock. Discounting split 
wood of any kind, it is well to remember that it costs more 
to get a nail out than it does to get it in. 

Grorce Mixter; President, 
C. A. Moses Construction Co., Chicago, IIl. 


The editor of this department framed an attic room some 
time ago, using fir. He can say that fir is all right so long 
as the worker does not splinter it. The non-splitting nail 
seemed a soul-saver in this particular case since lack of prac- 
tice and impatience would soon have had the wood and the 
worker at logger-heads. 


Question: If the scissors truss shown in the 

sketch, Figure 2, carries a plastered ceiling, is 

the construction shown strong enough? Can 

you find the strains in the different members for 

me? The trusses are to be two feet apart and the 

covering is sheathing and composition shingles. 
ANSwER: Stresses in the scissors truss can readily be figured 
graphically but it is unnecessary for the conditions given as 


‘truss is only 8 or 9  COLLARBEAM_-- 


‘steel pin that was screwed to 





the dead load includ- 
ing the weight of the 






Ibs. per lineal foot 
of the upper chord. 
Keep the pitch as ae 
steep as shown so PITCH 6"x 12 


that snow will not lie . 32' nl 

on the roof, and the FIG2-ROOF TRUSS TO CARRY CEILING 
truss will be amply 

strong to resist the ordinary wind stresses which act on one 
side only. 

The lower chord is in tension les will not increase the 
bending stress from the weight of the plastered ceiling, and 
13 or 14 foot span of this lower chord is not so long as to 
crack the plaster by deflection. The horizontal reaction or 
“kick-out” at the supports should be ‘taken care of, in the 
absence of horizontal ties, by notching the rafters over the 
plate. Too much dependence should not be placed on spiking 
at these points. But it is important to spike all joints well 
as the joints are the weak spots in the truss. Take care 
to avoid hanging any heavy load from the truss. 

L. A. BRUBAKER, 
29 Virginia Road, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Question: Will you give me a design for a 
high corner fireplace such as is used in Sweden? 
ANSWER: The sketch, Fig- 
ure 3, shows a Swedish cor- 
ner fireplace but instead of 
the ordinarily used straight 
flue a smoke-shelf is put in. 
If desired, a damper may 
also be used. A somewhat 
simpler construction is ob- 
tained if the chimney is 
placed with its sides across 
the corner of the house in- 
stead of parallel with the 
walls. 


















































Pau NEss, 
842 East 30th St., 

Portland, Oregon. 

Question: I have a doorway opening 2 feet 

8 inches wide by 6 feet 8 inches high into which 

I wish to put some sort of folding door as there 

is only 1 foot 8 inches of space in which to swing 

back. Can anyone show me how it can be done? 
Answer: Figure 4 is a sketch submitted by Harold Oakley, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. In his sketch Mr. Oakley advises spring 
hinges on the jamb with 
butts on the break. The ed- 
itor has taken the liberty to 
suggest another scheme which 
worked out very well several 
years ago. A track of purple 
heart was built over the head 
of the door in which ran a 








SPRING IN TENSION 











the top of the door. Then a 
spring was placed over the 
top of the door so that on 
moving the door it would 
come under tension, but when 
the door was closed or opened 
back it was under less tension. 
A push plate was used instead 





bs sso 






































of a latch. The door could <— we 
never stand partly open unless ~Pustt PLATE 
blocked. It was either open ; FIG. 4 


or closed. 
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weather. 
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home-owner’ approveg 
low under thé héadin 
tractors use Andersen 











Yournearest Andexsen ‘ 
dealer will gladhy tell — 
you more about Ander — 
sen Frames and how they 
will help you to gain\a 
reputation for good con 
struction. Or we shall 
be glad to send you de- 
scriptive folders if you 
will write us. 






Haag. of Mr. Eli 
Andersen Brick 







The Andersen Brick Veneer Frame 
This cross section shows the detail 
construction of the standard brick ve- 
neer frame No. 151, but it cannot show 
the beauty of Clear White Pine and 
perfectly smooth millwork whit 
characteristic of all Ander 


















Conttactors ase 
“Indersen FRAMES 


(1) Patented, noiseless, (5) A Frame up in 10 
lon wearing Andersen minutes. 


Aachen areal (6) Standardized styles and 

















(2) Coneiee soft A testes ie sizes, convertible for all / 
a ee architectural needs. | White Pine for | 's les and Sizes 
(3) Patented, exclusive (7) —— known and cpenecsiesie ’ veridal 
weather-tight features distribut 3 Weathertight for pet at dealers 
including groove for (8) Dependable because HOME COMFORT )4 | for CONVEN: 


wide blind stop. guaranteed by a reliable 5 Standardized Quantity Production for accent 


(4) Absolute accuracy of manufacturer. 
milling. 
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Hoover Enlists Builders 
(Continued from page 61) 


trial and business leaders who announced the unanimous 
opinion that “there was no reason why business should 
not be carried on as usual” and that construction work 
should be expanded in every prudent direction, both 
public and private, so as to cover any slack of unemploy- 
ment. Later in the day another conference was held with 
labor leaders and on November 22 one with representa- 
tives of the various construction industries. 

After the conferences with labor and industrial 
leaders the President also announced that he had been 
authorized by the employers present to say that they 
will not initiate any movement for wage reduction 
and it was their strong recommendation that this attitude 
should be pursued by the country as a whole, so that 
consuming power may be maintained, and by the repre- 
sentatives of labor that no movements beyond those 
already in negotiation should be initiated for increase 
of wages. 

Frank H. Smith, president of the Portland Cement 
Association, said after the conference that President 
Hoover seems to have pretty definite ideas as to what 
he wants to accomplish, and that is to stimulate con- 
struction generally, both as to apartments, office build- 
_ ings and homes, industrial and public construction, and 
similar activities that have been retarded by high money 
rates. 

t 


Waste Makes Building Costly 
(Continued from page 71) 


Just as a building under construction looks con- 
vincing and fine, so the tremendous detail and accu- 
mulated knowledge embodied in a set of plans and 
specifications is apt to impress an owner as the final 
solution of a building problem. 

On the contrary, a set of plans and specifications 
must in many particulars be the solution of imag- 
ined conditions. No one, however experienced, can 
at a given time foresee all the conditions which must 
be coped with weeks or months later. 

An owner may change his mind or desire addi- 
tions or deductions. New conditions arising during 
the course of the work may recommend changes. 
The designer, seeing his plans taking actual form, 
may discover better ways of solving his problems. 
If such changes result in additions to the original 
plans and specifications their costs are known in 
the building trade as “extras.” 


Inflexibilty of Contract 


I cannot say how many hundred times in the past 
twenty-five years I have heard engineers and archi- 
tects say that they built this or that large building 
“without paying a single dollar for extras.” One 
may make his own estimate of what rigidity has cost 
the various owners in lost satisfactions and values. 

On the other hand, desirable changes may very 
well be in the direction of simplification or deduc- 
tions from original plans. A designer who lays out 
the foundations of a building, for instance, may 
have at most a few borings and test pits from which 
he can test the bearing quality of the soil.. If these 
explorations indicate some of the soil to be of coubt- 
ful character, considerations of safety may compel 
him to design expensive foundations capable through- 
out of carrying the specified loads under the worst 
conditions indicated by the borings, only to have the 
actual excavations reveal no such need for expense. 
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tractor or sub-contractors involved. 


contractor. 
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Even where reforming the plans and specifications 
would make for such heavy savings as in this case, 
however, it must be admitted that it oftentimes is 
more satisfactory to carry the job through without 
change than it would be to enter into the inter- 
minable difficulties so commonly met in trying to 
make reasonable adjustments with the general con- 
Yet passing 
over such matters does not conceal the fact that 
there are millions and millions of dollars of waste 
involved in thus building to the imagined conditions 
rather than to the actual conditions of a job. 


Ideas Are Penalized 


The difficulty lies, if you will, in the antiquated 
business relationships so frequently used. An owner 
can hardly expect to get superior results when the 
natural tendency of a contract is to penalize the de- 
velopment of new ideas by his designer and make 
of the builder an opponent under pressure to profit 
through light allowances for deductions and heavy 
charges for extras. If the owner, in the beginning, 


’ chooses for his job a contractural arrangement which 


does not encourage the co-operation of designer’and 
builder in his, owner’s behalf, he-can hardly expect 
to obtain the extra economies, values and satisfac- 
tions which full and natural co-operation alone can 
secure. 

Now a building operation is performed by a pro- 
cession of trades, one following the other and each 
dependent for its progress on the progress made by 
the trades preceding and accompanying it. The pro- 
cession starts with the steam shovel or the. pile 
driver, followed by the foundation builders, then 
come the steel men and masons and so on until: the 
dirty men who have done the rough work are chased 
off the job by white-coated painters who finish with 
nicety the inside of the structure. One trade cannot 
proceed without another. Their materials must ar- 
rive in a streamline. The whole performance inter- 
locks. The progress schedule for a modern construc- 
tion job is a complicated time-table fixing the arri- 
val and departure of these different trades. 


Incompetent Sub-Contractors 


Incompetent sub-contractors are generally known 
as such and yet it is hard to avoid them under the 
conventional procedure of contracting for new con- 
struction. A general contractor takes proposals 
from some twenty-five or thirty sub-contractors in 
making up his figures. 

The only hope that an inferior sub-contractor has 
of getting jobs is to offer low prices: A sub-con- 
tractor for plumbing, say, tenders a price substan- 
tially below the price tendered by a competent sub- 
The general contractor who fails to use 
this price will be a high bidder. In the procession, 
under this pressure, then comes a delegation of raw 
recruits; the procession is delayed and costs mount. 

Now it happens that sixty-five to eighty-five per 
cent of the average modern job consists of materials 
cr sub-contracts bought by the general contractor. 
It follows that an exceedingly low bid from a gen- 
eral contractor usually means that he is going to 
buy his material and sub-contracts cheaply. To the 
extent the general contractor goes on a slumming 
party for low sub-bids, sheer value is being traded 
out of a job for a price. It has been said, and I 
believe with truth, that five per cent out of the proper 
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price of a building results in twenty per cent loss 
of value. The statement cannot be proved. It must 
remain a matter of opinion, for any new building— 
like any new automobile—is satisfactory at first. 
It takes time and its attending maintenance cost 
to demonstrate the real worth of a building. 

It may be argued, or assumed, that none but a 
reputable contractor will be considered and that no 
general contractor of repute will trade out value 
for price. The compelling answer is that, under a 
system of award which starts with fixed plans devel- 
oped largely from imagined conditions, and stipulates 
that, other things being equal, the low bid wins, it 
is only a matter of degree in which the owner will 
pay in lost values. 

To combat this natural result of an unsound pro- 
cedure, another wasteful procedure is commonly in- 
voked. The architect or engineer places on the job 
an inspector whose duty it is to see that there is 
delivered the quality of materials and workmanship 
called for in the specifications. 

Theoretically, a real representative of the designer, 
permitted to co-operate fully with the general con- 
tractor and the sub-contractors, would see that ad- 
vantage is taken of new and unforeseen conditions; 
that ideas for simplification and improvement of the 
work are submitted promptly to the architect and, 
through him, to the owner; that there shall be min- 
imum delay in making decisions and in carrying 
them into effect—all to the end of an efficient, eco- 
nomical job. Most men, progressive and successful 
in business, will acknowledge that in their own field 
such co-operative, co-ordinated effort is a _pre- 
requisite today to success. 

In their building problems, however, it is a strange 
fact that these same men still cling to a system that 
from the start sets up an opposition of interest to 
their own, discourages if it does not preclude co- 
operation and puts themselves on the defensive, pro- 
tected only by specifications based on. imagined con- 
ditions and by an inspector stripped of all power 
except that of rejection. It would be quite as log- 
ical, it seems to me, to buy surgical operations on 
this same basis of price and inspection. Cheap price 
does not necessarily mean high value and inspéction 
is no substitute for honesty and ability. Yet heaven 
only knows how much money is annually spent in 
the United States, and ea under this system. 


“Modernesque” 
(Continued from page 62) 


“When we approached the roof it was difficult 
both as to the form and as to material. However, 
we secured an asbestos shingle that, although not 
strictly modern, at least is one of the latest roof- 
covering products, and the effect is most pleasing. 

“Our iron balconies in every case are original de- . 
signs interpretative of the finest modern iron work. 
The brackets supporting the balconies seem a small 
item, but required a great deal of research. 

“The shutters throughout the house will remind 
you of the Frankel school of modern architecture and 
of the New York skyscraper. We have adapted the 
receding lines, of course, with a feeling for proper 
proportion. Our shutter dogs express a very com- 
mon form much used by the modernists. 

“All flower boxes, both stationary and movable, 
have been developed with some one of the modern- 
istic forms in mind. 

“The whole interior, both as to proportion and 
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line, has followed as far as possible the precedent 
set by continental Europe. Nothing was done with- 
out thorough study. We searched the American 
market for the best modernistic form of hardware 
and regret to say that we had a difficult time secur- 
ing suitable designs. 

“In our fixtures we were more successful although 
at least 50 per cent of the designs utilized were im- 


- ported. And the same may be said of our papers, all 


of which were imported from Germany, England and 
France, with the exception of one room. 

“In our flooring we experimented. The most ef- 
fective room was one in which we utilized a quar- 
tered sawed Philippine mahogany flooring. In an- 
other we used oak flooring, which is an American 
product with the sap stains showing in every strip. 
This is processed oak block and seems to lend itself 
to our modern finish. Throughout the house we used 
other forms of oak flooring. One is developed of 
ordinary oak parquetry strips with random inserts 
of a mahogany band. Another room is in maple, 
another in gum, and another in birch. These were 
so utilized that they form a suitable field for the 
other decorations in the rooms in which they were 
used. 

“All trim is of simple design in sharp block out- 
line; likewise the washboard and moulding wherever 
used are typically modern. 

“Needless to say, the plastering was probably the 
most important craft in building this home. The 
modernists depénd upon plain surfaces of little or- 
namentation, but beautiful proportion and balance in 
the mass. Here was a job in this house for real 
craftsmanship. It is almost impossible to describe 
in a brief article the forms used, although the pho- 
tographs will suggest mostly sharp angles. The 
stepped surfaces would seem to be the keynote. We 
have introduced in all ceilings a blending of’at least 
two to four colors. All of our interior trim has been 
treated this way. This was done by a man most 
skilled in this field, as the success or failure of the 
interior of this house depended largely on the skill- 
ful blending of contrasting and complimentary 
colors. 

“One or two structural problems, which seemed 
impossible of accomplishment at first, were solved 
by the free use of structural steel. 

“The sheer beauty of ‘Modernesque’ as to the inte- 
rior, is based, as all beauty is based, on proportion 
and balance, and the free use of unusual delicate 
coloring. 

“The French modernists use iron freely. We fol- 
lowed their lead as far as posisble. One example is 
the iron rail between the living room and the dining 
room. This we finished in a hammered and buffed 
natural iron. The effect was accomplished by ham- 
mering the iron while in a soft state, not while cold, 
and by bringing it to high state of polish, after which 
it was coated with one coat of pure linseed oil. 

“Before painting, it was necessary to coat the plas- 
ter surface with one coat of zinc sulphate and one 
coat of varnish size. All tints used were flat. No 
gloss paint of any kind was used. 

“All doors are 134 solid slab doors with a raised 
veneered modernistic design, hand pointed in suit- 
able colors. This seemed most suitable. 

“In the main bathroom we used one of the oldest 
building materials developed in such a way that it 
is the most striking room in the house. We used 
marble, selecting colors and designs for the floor and 
side walls in a novel manner,” 
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A New Compass Saw 
with Reversible Blade 


There is no compass saw like the new 
Disston No. 115, invented and patented 
by Disston. 


A plunger in the handles locks blade in 
place, doing away with screws, levers, etc. 
Pressure on plunger releases blade. 


:Blade may be inserted with teeth up or 
down. Handle has square. top, which 
does not interfere with work when blade 
is reversed for undercutting, etc. 


You can get this saw with either a 12” 
or a 14” blade, both 8 pt. Out No. 1150 
14” nail-cutting blade tits same handle. 





An Improved Back Saw 


The Disston No. 4 Back Saw now is made 
with a heavier back, to stiffen the blade, 
keep it straight, and hold the teeth in 
the cut. Teeth are shaped and set to cut 
smoother and easier. Blade and handle 
are balanced to insure better work. The 
new No. 4 Back Saw is made with 8, 10, 
12, 14 and 16-inch blades. Ask for it 
at your dealer’s. 





Band Saws for 
Better Work 


Disston Band Saws are standard equip- 
ment in lumber mills and woodworking 
Plants throughout the world. Disston 
makes band saws for every machine, in 
all widths from one-eighth of an inch to 
18 inches. Your dealer has in stock, or 
can get for you, any width and length of 
Disston Band Saw. 
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DISSTON Lightweights::- 


the saws for today’s sawing 





AVE your hardware merchant show you the new Disston 
Lightweight (Ship pattern) saws. For the lighter work 
you are doing today, you will find them more convenient. 


In the Disston line you can find the 
exact saw to meet your preference: 
Eight Regular pattern (standard width) 
saws and seven Lightweights to choose 
from. Straight backs and skew backs. 
Handles with larger hand holes and the 
new Disston weatherproofed finish. 





















The new Disston Hand Saws will 
run with less set, cut faster, cut 
easier, and stay sharp longer than 
any other hand saws ever made. 
They are true-taper ground, 
and have better clearance, 
better balance, better steel 
and better temper than 
any other saws ever made. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 








THE SAW MOST CARPENTERS USE” 





 F you own or operate circular saws 


You will find much information of value to you in the 
new bulletin, “Disston Small Circular Saws and How to 
Use Them.” It tells how to refit circular saws and how 
to operate them most efficiently. It also describes the vari- 
S : ous types of small circular saws made by Disston from 
ss ie i Disston steel—saws of the same quality as used in the 

; great lumber mills. The coupon will bring this bulletin. 








Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
(In Canada, address Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd., Toronto) 
Please send Bulletin on Circular Saws and other helpful data. 


Bestia Name and Address... cc ccccccccccsccccccccccerevecesseee 
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How Dan Does It 


A Department for Passing ‘‘Life Savers’’ 
along to other Builders 





Dan is an ingenious cuss. 


you handled it. 





$2 for an Idea 


Nothing ever stumps him. He always knows the way out when 
he runs into a tough problem out on the job or in the office. 
and will pay $2.00 each for every good idea he can use here to show and tell other builders “how 

' to do it.” Send him a rough sketch and a short description of what the tough job was and how 


Address Dan-Do-It, care of American Builder, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 





Dan is editor of this Department 








A Handy Door Clamp 


& ‘coun sketch shows a device which I use for holding a door 

steady while mortising for the lock. I used a piece of 
material 34 inch thick, 2%4 inches wide at the top and tapered 
to one inch at the bottom, and 37 inches long. Four inches 
from the top I made fast a two by two butt hinge, then cut 
through the wood to the hinge joint. I made two pieces 
like this. 




















J 





The Clamp Shown in Use and an Enlarged 
View Showing Its Construction. 


To use this device, I place one piece on each side of the .~ 


door with the bottom ends on the floor, just far enough apart 
to brace well, and with a small iron clamp I clamp the tops 
against the door. This holds the door rigid where the work 
is to be done. It is quickly made fast, does not mar the 
door and the door can be swung by releasing the bottoms 
of the braces on the floor. 

W. W. Dorman, 1424 25th St., Santa Monica, -Cal. 

sy 


Another Way to Cut Bridging 


I HAVE seen many and various ways of cutting bridging 

illustrated, but have never seen the method commonly 
used among carpenters in this vicinity explained. Since it 
seems to me to be as fast, accurate and simple as any method 
I ever saw, I will pass it along to others who may not know 
of it. 


Bridging Stock ; 
ma a) ae 
. ae 
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This Is Practically a Simple Miter Box Specially 
Adapted to Cutting Bridging. - 


Take a straight piece of two by four, 10 or 12 feet long. 
A fairly long piece is used as it supports a long piece of 


bridging stock better. Nail a piece of one by eight, about two 
feet long, marked Ain the sketch, on each side of the two 
by four, exactly as though making a common wooden miter 
box, which is really all that this is. Place the two by four 
on a couple of horses, determine the bevel cut of the bridging, 
lay this off on the box and saw through. 

Cut a piece of bridging of the length required, place one 
end against the saw in the cut and nail the block B to the 
two by four against the other end. Place the bridging mate- 


rial in the box, slide it against the block B, and cut by, 


placing the saw in the miter box. Your bridging will always 
be the same length and have the same bevel. 
Ernest Gustarson, 31 Spruce Ave., Kane, Pa. 


| “ 
Another Better Stair Idea 


THINK I can improve much on L. W. Pike’s idea for 
better stair work as illustrated in the October issue. When 
a carpenter cuts out the joists for a stairway it nearly 


_always happens that only short stub joists remain on either 









































Stairs Built Like This Are Strong and Firm and 
It Is a Simple Method. 


end and only a single header is needed. I cut the top riser 
back the thickness of the header and let it come up behind the 
header as shown in the sketch. I then spike to the joist and 
also into the riser through the header. 

Foss Taytor, 1730 Newton St., Columbus, Ind. 
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“The Law of Building Contracts and Mechanic’s Liens”, 
by Myron H. Lewis, C.E., L.L.B., discusses in simple, non- 
technical language what every owner, contractor, subcon- 
tractor, engineer, architect, mason, plumber, carpenter and 
building material dealer should know about the law of build- 
ing contracts and mechanics liens, to be used as the tools 
of his business. It is published by the author at 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Price, $2.00, plus 10 cents postage. 
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INOW ~ THis Low PRICE WILL Buy You 





Complete Spray Outfits 
Meeting Every ‘Requirement... 


Every painting and finishing 
operation is served by special- 
ized DeVilbiss spray outfits 
which are designed and built 


to do the particular work for. 


which they are intended with 


the maximum economy of. 


labor and materials. Whatever 
may be your painting or fin- 
ishing operation, look to 
DeVilbiss for: 


Spray guns of various types 
and sizes. 

Pressure feed paint tanks 
and containers. 
Spray booths, exhaust fans, 
and approved lighting fix- 
tures. , 
Air compressing equipment. 
Air transformers and acces- 
sorses. 

Air and fluid hose and con- 
nections. 

Complete outfits from the 
smallest hand-operated 
units to the largest indus- 
trial installations. 


Write for catalog of the DeVilbiss 
spray equipment that fits your indi- 
vidual need. 


4 
es 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 


HERE is the biggest value per dollar of cost ever offered in 
a spray outfit by this company or any other as far as we 
can learn. Consider—and compare—the specifications of this 
DeVilbiss Spray-Painting and Spray-Finishing Outfit Type 
NK-606. ' 
It is fully complete, including the famous DeVilbiss Spray Gun 
Type CH; one-half horse power electric motor; a real standard 
type, full capacity ball-bearing DeVilbiss air compressor; 2- 
gallon pressure paint tank with full size opening; 24 oz. quickly 
detachable clamp top metal cup for attachment to gun; air and 
fluid hose and connections sufficient to give a working radius 
of 20 feet from compressing unit and 12 feet from paint tank. 
It is compact, motor and air compressor being mounted on a 
steel base with ball-bearing swivel casters. Weighing but 104 
pounds, it is easily transported. It runs with surprising quiet- 
ness and without vibration. 


The DeVilbiss Type CH Spray Gun is a real production spray 
gun. It is light, perfectly balanced and made to successfully han- 
dle a wide range of materials. Comfortable pistol grip and large 
trigger make it easy to handle without fatigue. It is made with 
the famous DeVilbiss ball-and-cone spray-head assembly which 
assures self-alignment of nozzle parts at all times. The spray- 
head is easily adjusted to produce various widths and patterns. 


Every contractor and builder will find almost constant highly 
profitable use for this remarkable DeVilbiss Type NK-606 


Spray Outfit. Everyone e a 
can afford it, for the 
price with single phase, ae () ISS 


60 cycle current is only 


A BIGGER AND BETTER SPRAY OUTFIT 


$164.90 complete. Spray- PAINTING System 
THE DEVILBISS COMPANY .- 238 PHILLIPS AVENUE . TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sales and Service Branches 
CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONT. 


Drrect factory representatives in all other territories 
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Favorable Outlook for Building 
(Continued from page 60) 


that any pronounced effect of stock market liquida- 
tion on increasing construction activity will be gradual. 

“I do not believe that the recent heavy liquidation 
in the stock market will have any pronounced effect 
on building construction immediately; however, such 
liquidation will undoubtedly in time prove a stimu- 
lating force upon the building industry,” said Mr. 
Roberts. 

“For the last year and a half, building construction 
has lessened in volume because of the abnormal com- 
petition of the stock market. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been used to carry on the Wall Street 
activity. The result has been that all branches have 
suffered from diverted attention to respective fields 
of commercial and industrial activity and from a 
somewhat burdened credit situation. 

“The building industry has not been an exception 
and there has been a consequent slowing down in 
activity as is shown by the decrease in building per- 
mits in most of the building centers of the nation. 
So far this year the decline over the country gen- 
erally has been approximately seven per cent,” con- 
tinued Mr. Roberts. 


“Slow, Steady Upswing for 1930” 


“Fundamental conditions, however, have been 
considerably improved. Building is a necessity in 
modern life. There is a gradual increase of popula- 
tion in this country, as well as a rather marked up- 
ward trend in the standards of living. The demand 
for better and more modern structures is apparent 
so that in addition to the demands for new buildings, 
to take care of growth in population and housing of 
expanding industrial enterprises, there is an accumu- 
lated demand for buildings to replace old, obsolete 
buildings which in many cases are not earning 
enough to pay their taxes and expenses. ; 

“It is evident that there is an underlying demand 
for new building development, but from a concensus 
it, appears that conservative bankers believe actual 
improvement in the building situation will be a slow, 
steady up-swing as the year 1930 progresses.” 

With funds being diverted from stock investment, 
the reservoir of investment funds can be drawn upon 
to finance construction. The psychology of the 
investment public is gradually swinging to interest 
in the bond market or to investment in stocks pretty 
much on a valuation basis of what the stock will earn. 
While it is possible to discount the future value 
of a stock to some degree, the safest valuation test 
is the determination of what the stock will earn. 

When the public realizes that an investment in 
bonds means safety of principal as against an invest- 
ment in stocks with chances of either loss or sud- 
denly enhanced values, the financial situation will be 
such that the investment houses can more easily 
purchase for their own account and distribute issues 
on major building projects. 

A speculative building project will not likely find 
ready financing any more than a non-dividend paying 
stock will find easy distribution as prior to the 
November break in the market. 

As building construction swings upward in volume, 
a favorable reaction will be felt in business generally. 
Inasmuch as building construction volume has been 
showing decreases for several months, it is believed 
that the country could stand a more intensive build- 
ing program without disturbing the delicate balance 
of supply and demand. 


[December, 1929 








The skies have dane 


INVEST NOW 


in a HOME 


TOCK MARKET UPSETS have no effect 
upon the sound value of a home. Own-- 
ing a home isa sensible investment . . . 
home owners never fear the click of the 
stock ticker. 


There are clear skies ahead! Smooth 
financial sailing! Let’s talk over this new 
home of yours; discuss plans; arrange the 


necessary financing. 


Building materials were never better, 
prices were never more reasonable. Real 
estate is purchaseable in a multitude of 
convenient ways. Skilled labor is avail- 
able at fair wages. . This indeed is the time 
to build . to put your money where 


you get your full money’s worth. Invest 


wisely in a home . it is one invest- 
ment which you will never regret, for its 
returns are rich in happiness and steadily 
increasing value. 


YOUR NAME) 


AND ADDRESS HERE | 








Nov. 15, 1929. 


EDITOR AMERICAN BUILDER: 


Building prospects are good, and in our 
opinion the speed with which residential 
building picks up depends almost entirely 
upon the effort put behind it by the people 
most interested. 

As our contribution we have prepared and 
are having our salesmen show to each lum- 
ber dealer they call on five suggested news- 
paper advertisements. (One is reproduced 
above.) Where dealers or builders wish to 
use these, we are furnishing proofs so the 
local newspaper can set up the advertise- 
ment. 

These are our contribution toward help- 
ing to tell the public the home building 
story and so divert money in his town into 
home building channels. We feel that un- 
doubtedly you, too, will want to give this 
subject editorial support, and you are at 
liberty to reproduce any or all of these 
advertisements that you see fit. 


H. E. Gosch, 
President, Creo-Dipt Co., Inc. 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 


That Lives Throughout the Year 
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A Year’s Subscription to 


the AMERICAN BUILDER 


With Which Is Consolidated 
“Building Developer” and “Home Building” 


ONE YEAR TWO YEARS 
(12 Copies) (24 Copies) 
$2.00 $3.00 
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Such a gift will be appreciated because it will be 
so helpful. The AMERICAN BUILDER is the 
most widely read magazine in the building industry. 
It will reach your friends twelve times during the 
year, each copy, with its attractive covers, beauti- 
fully printed in four or more colors, bringing with 
it a pleasant memory and a kindly thought of you 
who sent it. No other gift, regardless of price, 
could so exactly fit the needs of these friends of 
yours. 
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THE AMERICAN BUILDER 
Chicago, Ill. 


We Will Send An Attractive Christmas Card 
Announcing the Gift in Your Name 


$3.00 will pay for ONE l-year Gift g z er gn $4.50 will pay for TWO l-year Gift 
Subscription and your own l-year $2.00 per woe Subscriptions and your own 1-year 
renewal subscription. | xtra renewal subscription. 


Use This Form to Send Your Ordereen-eeancnnnncacccnnnsncee 


OR those friends of yours, engaged in the 

building industry—Contractors, Builders, Arch- 
itects, Real Estate Builders, Sub-Dividers, Building 
Material Dealers, Building and Loan, Building 
Finance, Property Management—we suggest a 
year’s subscription to the AMERICAN BUILDER 
as a timely and exceedingly appropriate Christmas 
Gift. 


And best of all—the cost of this gift is so small 
and it is so convenient for you—we will care for all 
the detail. An exceedingly attractive announce- 
ment card with appropriate holiday greeting, will be 
sent a few days before Christmas, to each of your 
friends, announcing the gift in your name. 

A single subscription costs $2.00. Two or more 
gift subscriptions may be sent at $1.50 each. These 
prices are for subscriptions only. You must order 
direct from the AMERICAN BUILDER. 
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Enclosed find $ Send AMERICAN Buitprr one year to each of the names 
enclosed and notify each person that subscription is a Christmas gift from me. 


Send Subscription to Tell Subscriber it is a gift from 


ON iad AN ee Ee ee eae Vr FORM i Pi oes SEER fo ca Fis 0k eR eRPI eee ies 
MES See sc kc ays cane sede rdereca eee cee PI 5 6.68 63 00's 088 tak eigen Oh ee 
CO dscio5N i uasa deidcnaead tana iaeeiansceeeeen Ges Sows ke EWhaws Jaield knw > ad eR RR Ted ae oa Eee ee ea 
PN 45 sseve ne snn bbee eeeeaatn el elaes tse WN es Sia d dacs cs Sena chiveneedeleeeeeucieueie keene aed 


To send additional Christmas Gift Subscriptions, write names and addresses 
on separate sheet and attach to this form. Send $2.00 for one Gift sub- 
scription; $1.50 each for two or more. 
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What's Newin ~ 
Equipment for Buildings 


Plate Glass Shower Doors 


dines modern bath and shower, with spotless tile floor and 

walls, is really one of the beautiful features of the home. 
To further beautify the bath, plate glass shower doors have 
been developed to replace the curtains originally used to 
prevent splashing from the 
shower. Such a door can be 
wiped clean and dry as easily 
as the tiling, and gives the 
bathroom that spotless, sani- 
tary appearance which is so 
much desired, 

Up to the present time 
these doors have been priced 
so high that the home builder 
of moderate means could only 
look upon them as a luxury 
and pass them up as _ such. 
Now, however, a door has 
been placed on the market at 
a price to allow the use of 
this refinement in the most 
moderate home or apartment. 
_ These doors are a product 
of careful, accurate work- 
manship. They fit tightly and 
permit no leakage. No water 
can splash beyond the shower 
cabinet when the door is 
closed. 

They are made with frames 
of. rust-proof metal; finished 
in lustrous chromium plate, 
with polished plate glass pan- 
els. Special finishes, such as 
silver or gold plate, may be had if desired. 

An outstanding feature in the construction of these 
doors is adjustable jambs. The tile at the shower cabinet 
entrance is practically always uneven, and the plain jambs 
ordinarily used do not allow the door to fit tight. These 
new jambs are adjustable to allow for this unevenness of 
the tile, and assure a perfect fitting installation. 

These shower cabinet doors are carried in stock in stand- 
ard sizes to fit finished openings two feet by six feet and 
two feet two inches by six feet two inches, and can also 
be made in special sizes. 

ofe 


Glass Panel Ventilating Fans 


Home ventilation is becoming more widely appreciated 

every day and the ventilating fan is rapidly becoming 
an essential part of the equipment of the modern kitchen. 
Such ventilating fans may be built into the wall or may 
be installed in the window opening. The latter type is com- 
monly set into a steel panel. A glass panel model has now 
been introduced, however, which is particularly desirable as 
it permits more light from the window. 





A High Grade Plate 
Glass Shower Door 
at a Price That 
Makes It Available 
for Any Home. 


This new glass panel ventilating fan is similar in construc- 
tion to the steel panel fan but has a glass panel at each 
side of the fan. It is especially desirable where there is 





Fan Ventilators for Window Installation Are 
Now Available with Glass Panels to Admit 
More Light. 


only one window in the kitchen or where the light is poor. 

This panel is made in two sizes. The smaller one fits 
windows from 26 inches to 36 inches wide and the larger 
one fits windows from 36 inches to 46 inches wide. It is 
shipped complete with fan and switch but without glass. 
The glass is cut -to fit the installation. 

The appearance of this fan is particularly attractive. The 
motor is finished in aluminum and harmonizes with the pearl 
gray panel, frame and wheel. The fan itself is a 12-inch 
9-blade wheel designed to move a large volume of air. The 
blades, supporting arms and panel are of pressed steel, light 
in weight but strong. The -fan is quiet in operation. A 
reversible motor can be supplied, if desired, at the same 


price. 
fe 


Enameled Steel Septic Tanks 


oe homes, camps, golf clubs, resorts, summer cottages 

and hotels, or any place where sewers are not available, 
it is possible to have entirely sanitary, modern, inside toilets 
by means of the septic tank system of 
disposal. The septic tank shown here 
has been designed and manufactured 
closely following the recommendations 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, whose many years of experi- 
mental work make it an authority on 
rural sewage disposal. | 

These tanks are water-tight and un- 
breakable, being made of an alloy of 
copper and plate steel, welded through- 
out and coated with heavy corrosion 
resisting enamel. Four sizes ranging 
from 152 gallons to 338 gallons capac- 
ity are available. In case larger units 
are required two or more tanks can 





be coupled together in series, in which Septic Tanks of 
case all but the last tank are used with- Copper Steel 
out partitions. Alloy Are Proof 


Against Leaks. 


Inlet and outlet connections for four- 
inch pipe are provided and there are 
large sludge and effluent compartments. Both inlet and 
outlet are protected with baffle plates and there is a proper 
baffle between the chambers. The entire head is removable, 
being held tightly in place with ‘bolts. 
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This WINTER 


INSIDE WORK 
Pays $25 to $75 per Day 

















You can make more money each day this Winter 
than you did any day the past Summer. How? In 
the new profession of finishing floors with the Clarke 
Vacuum Portable Sander. Hundreds of building 
trade workers and small contractors are making big 
earnings the year round with a Clarke. 


Why the Pay 
Is High 


For many years the 
finishing of floors and 
re-surfacing work has 
been done by hand or 
by slow cumbersome 
machines. So the rates 
have been based on an- 
tiquated methods. Con- 
tractors pay 3 to 5 cents 
per square foot for sur- 
facing new floors; and 
correspondingly higher 
rates of 7 to 15 cents 
are paid for re-surfac- 
ing old floors. The im- 
proved Clarke 
is guaranteed 
to surface 900 
to 2200 square 
feet of new 
floors or 300 to 
1000 square feet 
of old varnished 
floors in 8 
hours. No won- 
der the man with a Clarke knocks out $25 
to $75 a day. 


Plenty of this Profitable Work 


Every year shows hundreds of thousands of : 
homes, apartments, stores, offices, assembly {4 
halls and public buildings badly in need of ‘| 
having their floors re-surfaced. New build- 
ings need this service. Counters, benches, 
desks, doors, cabinets and all kinds of store, 
office, school and house equipment need re- 
surfacing. Once you start you will have 
more work than you can handle. 


Work in Bad Weather 


The Clarke enables you to work indoors in 
bad weather because it has an inbuilt vacuum & 


The Clarke can be carried anywhere 
with one hand—weighs only 31 Ibs. 
complete. 














system that sucks up the dust and shoots it right 
into the dust bag. Painting and varnishing can go 
on in the same room. 


Ease of Operation 


The Clarke weighs 31 lbs. Operates from any electric 
light socket almost as easily as a vacuum cleaner. Be- 
cause of its power and speed, it produces more supe- 
rior work than the heavier, more cumbersome ma- 
chines; it out-performs any sander made. With 
handle removed and smaller bag attached, it is espe- 
cially handy in “tight” places—small closets, stair- 
ways, etc. On bench work and cabinet work it can- 
not be surpassed, for it does every kind of flat sand- 
ing from heavy duty roughing or planing to beauti- 
ful smooth fine cabinet finishes. 


A Money-Maker for You 


For less than the cost of a good radio you can start 
in this profitable business and get into this 
big money right away. You are already 
experienced. The machine does the work 
—you merely guide it. The Clarke quickly 
pays for itselfi—so quickly that you cannot 
afford to neglect this golden opportunity. 
Get going! Write for the guaranteed facts, 
without obligation. Use the coupon today. 


Clarke 
Sanding Machine Co. 


Dept. AA-312, 
3815 Cortland St., Chicago, III. 


Originators and, for over 12 years, Manufacturers of 
Portable Sanding Machines 


INFORMATION COUPON 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 


Dept. AA-312, 
3815 Cortland Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, ‘‘Pointing the Way to 
Greater Profits,’’ and full details about the money 
to be made in cold weather. 
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Safety Doors Protect Homes 


HE safety door here illustrated in use combines in one 

single unit all four elements of the ordinary rear or front 
entrance—sash door, screen door, transom and transom 
screen. In addition to all this it offers the exclusive feature 
of adequate protection and security to the womenfolk and 
children of the household from bandits, morons or other 
intruders. 

Instead of having to unlock and open the door to ascer- 
tain the identity and business of the caller outside, the house- 
wife or servant in a house or apartment provided with this 
door needs only to open the secondary sash door. The 
14 gauge steel grille and bronze insect screen allow adequate 
vision and conver- 
sation for complete 
identification before 
admission. More- 
oe over, this door with 
MT _ {| 4l~=—«|~=sétthe «supper sash left 
? BT TT al ae | open offers free 

AT TT) 5 : ventilation with per- 

TTT ! fect safety at any 

time, day or night, 

while the permanent 

rustproof bronze 

screen keeps out 

mosquitoes and 
flies. 

Builders are in- 
stalling and dealers 
are stocking the 
safety door as a 
real essential to a 
modernly equipped 
up-to-date house or 
apartment. The 
safety grille comes 
too close to being 
an absolute . neces- 
sity under present- 
day conditions for 
this door to be re- 
garded as merely a 


With a Safety Door a Steel ee oer caver 
Grille and Bronze Screen Permit in door styles. It is, 
Vision and Conversation for also, a powerful 
Identification. selling point with 
prospective buyers 
or tenants. The Eddystone Homes of the Albert W. Swayne 
Company in Chicago is the third major apartment building 
equipped throughout with safety doors by this successful 
builder. 
The door comes in the plain grille, as shown in the illus- 
tration, for rear entrances and in decorative grilles of suitable 
and beautiful architectural design for front entrance doors. 


fe 


Oil Burner and Boiler in One Unit 


COMPLETE heating system, in which the oil burner 

is a built-in and integral part of the boiler, the whole 
being marketed as a single unit, has been announced. This 
heating system is the outgrowth of experience in the sale 
of a heat economizing device for use on oil burners applied 
to boilers designed for coal. This experience indicated that 
it would be logical to incorporate this device with a special 
combustion chamber and boiler to obtain maximum efficiency. 
In designing the new unit it was possible to eliminate a 
number of parts that ordinarily have to be furnished because 
of the necessity of fitting an oil burner to many different 
types of boilers, it is stated. The line of units being pro- 
duced is broad enonugh to cover the requirements of the 
entire domestic field including industrial boilers up to 15 h.p. 

















Oil Burner and Boiler in a Single Unit Which 
Provides for Maximum Fuel Economy. 


The manufacturers of this unit claim that they have demon- 
strated that they can cut fuel costs upwards of 33% per cent. 

The line will also include gas fired industrial boilers and 
water heaters as well as gas burning boilers for domestic 
heating, incorporating the same economical features of con- 
struction as the oil burning boilers. 


of 
The Radio Fireplace 


F ieoum radio fireplace is something unique which has been 

placed on the market recently. It offers an interesting 
piece of equipment to builders of homes and apartments, not 
only as a novelty but also as space saving equipment. It 
also makes possible a fireplace, for electric glow heaters or 
gas logs, at a low cost for both new and existing homes. 

This new fireplace is of frame construction covered with 
fiber board. A plastic finish is applied to the fiber board 
and an unlimited range of tints and finishes are available. 

The light weight construction reduces the shipping cost on 
these fireplaces to a minimum and they are so rugged that 
there is no danger of cracking or chipping either in shipping 
or in use. The installation can be made easily in about 
30 minutes. 

The radio feature is optional. It consists of a movable 
panel above the fireplace opening which conceals a com- 
partment to receive the radio set. The tuning of the radio 
is done through a smaller movable panel in the large panel. 
With both panels closed the radio is absolutely concealed 
and the sound comes from the fireplace opening. 





A Fireplace at Low Cost Which Can Be 
Installed in Any Home and Finished to Har- 
monize with Other Features. 
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AMERICAN BUILDER 


“The Performance of Our International 


Trucks is More Than Satisfactory” 





T Cannell Siding, eight miles from Edmonton, 

Alberta, Canada, are the clay pits and kilns of the 

Acme Brick Co., Ltd. Until recently that 8-mile 

haul constituted a real problem and a heavy expense; 

now the thousands of tons of brick and tile are hauled 
to town in International Trucks. 


Although the loads are extraordinarily heavy, and the 
going is hard, the Internationals make five round trips a 
day, covering 16 to 20 miles each trip. The combination 
of low operating costs and maximum road’ speed has re- 


sulted in brick haulage figures far below v evious costs. 


Read the letter from the Acme Compar.y and you'll find 
it filled with praise for International Trucks. Read be- 


tween the lines and you will find the answer to your. 


haulage problem. Trucks that will stand the gaff and 
reduce costs on “the hardest job in the world” will make 
a real showing on any kind of hauling you care to put 
them up against. ) 
International Harvester maintains complete stocks of trucks and parts in 174 
Company-owned branches in the United States and Canada. Visit one of these 
branches and inspect the trucks themselves and the facilities back of them. Write 


to us for complete information. Truck sizes range from %4-ton Special Delivery 
to the big 5-ton Heavy-Duty Truck. 


| 
| 
| 
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...and Brick Hauling is One Tough Job! 








“Gentlemen: 


A brick company supplies the hard- 
est job in the world for trucks. Im- 
mense loads must be rushed over all 
manner of roads in order to keep 
transportation costs at a minimum. 


- The performance ot our Interna- 
tional Trucks is more than satisfac- 
tory; our dual-tired HS-74, 344-ton 
truck, and SF-46, 2-ton trucks, are 
averaging four to five trips every day, 
with minimum hauls of eight miles 
each. 


We are pleased with the service 
we have received from our trucks 
and will recommend them to any firm 
requiring trucks. 


Yours truly, 


ACME BRICK COMPANY, LTD. 


(Signed) Robert Spencer, 
President 


J. P. Henry, 
Supt. of the Plant.” 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 
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Convention and Show Dates 

Dec. 4-6, 1929........ National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Association, 24th Annual Convention, 
The Palmer House, Chicago. 

Dec. 6-7, 1929........ Two day Conference on church archi- 
tecture under the auspices of the asso- 
ciated denominational bureaus and de- 
partments of architecture and architec- 
tural and manufacturers’ displays, Stat- 
ler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 11-18, 1930...... American Road Builders’ Association, 
Annual Convention and Road Show, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Jan. 22-23, 1930...... Annual Business Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Jan. 27-31, 1930...... International Heating and Ventilating 


Exposition, under the auspices of the 


American Society of Heating and Ven-' 


tilating Engineers, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 4-6, 1930........ Second Annual Convention, Iowa 
Lumber & Material Dealers: Associa- 
tion and First Manufacturers’ Co-op- 
erative Exposition, Shrine Temple, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Feb. 11-12, 1930...... American Concrete Institute, Annual 
Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

Feb. 16-20, 1930...... 32nd Annual Meeting and Exhibit of 
the American Ceramic Society, Hotel 
Royal York, Toronto, Canada. 


[December, 1929 


Feb. 20-22, 1930...... New England Hardware Convention 
and Exhibition, Mechanics Bldg. 
Headquarters Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 

March 3-7, 1930...... National Industrial Equipment Expo-, 


sition of the Midwestern Engineering 
Exposition, Inc., Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. 
. Building Officials’ Conference of Amer- 
ica, Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio. 
April 5-12, 1930...... Ninth Home Complete 
Indianapolis Real Estate Boards, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ; 
April 7-12, 1930...... Seventh Annual Convention and Oil 
Burner Show of the American Oil 
Burner Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. 
oo 


H. C. Houck Passes Away 


H® RY C. HOUCK, manager of the merchandise depart- 

ment of the General Electric Company, died at his home 
in Bridgeport, Conn., on October 15 after a long illness. 
Educated at Phillips Exeter Academy and the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he was graduated in electrical 
engineering in 1899, he entered the employ of the General 
Electric Company in the fall of that year. In his 30 years 
of service with the company Mr. Houck filled many impor- 
tant positions at Schenectady, Cleveland and Cincinnati, as 
well as Bridgeport. 

a 


T. A. Carroll Passes Away 


R. THOMAS A. CARROLL, advertising manager for 
E. C. Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, Ind., for the 
last sixteen years, died very suddenly, November 18. 


March 24-28, 1930.. 











It’s the Screen of Screens! 


* You’ll Appreciate Its Better Construction Instantly 











Here’s a rolling screen that’s as 
practical as it is convenient! Up 
or down it glides—just like a win- 
dow shade. And it continues to 
operate, season after season, year 
after year. 


Higgin hinged and sliding screens 
are well known in millions of 
American homes—and now Higgin 
is building a rolling screen 5 

one that combines the features of 
ordinary rolling screens and adds 
certain exclusive sales points of 
its own! All exposed parts are 
copper-coated steel with statuary 


bronze finish. The mesh is Ana-* 


THE Hiccin MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








conda bronze cloth—almost invis- 
ible. Special automatic locking 
device, etc. 


Cash-in on this opportunity. Your 
clients know that rolling screens 
eliminate Winter storing, repair- 
ing, installing, etc—and they know 
that Higgin stands for super-qual- 
ity . . . the ultimate in screens! 


You'll find these improved screens 
as strong a selling point as an 
electric refrigerator or incinerator! 
Mail the coupon now for our illus- 
trated booklet and complete infor- 
mation. 




















| 


| 
| 


14 
a re c. consaqeusenunens Screen Specialists since 1893 
Nets sos W: ipeton - ‘ Home office 
ewport, Ay 
CRE Please send complete information » 902 Washington Ave. - NEWPORT, KY. 
regarding your| new rolling screen. - 
- | . Branch Factories at 
| | KANSAS CITY, MO. - TORONTO, CAN. 
City. State. : 
FOR ADWERTISERS’ INDEX SEE NEXT TO LAST PAGE 
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Builders! Here’s 
a Message of Vital Impor- 


tance to Every Ambitious 
Tradesman in America! To Help 
You Win Promotion in Building and 
Qualify You for Leadership at Man-Sized 
This Old Established School for 


Salaries. 


Builders Now Offers Quick, 
Training in Plan Reading. Coupon Below Brings 
You Absolutely FREE a Valuable Book, ‘‘How To 
Read Blue Prints’’; Also a Set of Real Building Blue 
Prints. Smart Builders Will Investigate This Oppor- 
tunity. Write for Convincing Facts at Once! 


Wanted... Men 
To Read Blue Prints 
And Run Big Building Jobs! 





Easy, Practical : 









SEE HOW QUICKLY YOU CAN BECOME 
A Superintendent Or Building Contractor 
By This New, Easy Blue Print Way To Big Pay 


VERY man in the Building Industry No Texthooks—Simple as A.B.C. 
today knows that in order to win pro- The wonderful part about this astonish- 










motion and run big building jobs he 
must understand Blue Print Plans and 
Specifications from A to Z. With a trained 
mind it is easier to hold a big pay job in 
Building than it is to keep a job that pays 
. lot less and depends upon your hands 
one. 


This announcement spells wonderful 
news for every man who is practical, am- 
bitious and who yearns for a real future 
with an income that will afford him the 
fine things in life he wants! Here at last 
is an opportunity for you to take a quick, 
easy step that will bring you the success 
you have hoped for—if you are of this type 
and are willing to supply the honest effort 
necessary. Remember, your spare time is 
enough. 


Practical Blue Print Training— 
Superintending—Estimating 


You’ve needed it, you’ve prayed for it 
and now at last Chicago Tech brings it to 


ing blue print training is that it is entirely 
different from ordinary schooling. No 
study grind. No text books to wade 
through. No useless theory to puzzle you. 
Practical from start to finish. Based on 
many ‘sets of real blue be which we 
ive you to examine and keep. Twenty 
‘amous experts go over these actual work- 
ing plans w‘th you step by step and explain 
everything in plain, ne, | guage you 
can easily understand. Fascinating 
throughout and as easy to understand as 
your newspaper. 


A Better Job At Bigger Pay 

This is the kind of training that has 
enabled builders throughout the country — 
practical, ambitious men like yourself —to 
make the kind of money they wanted. 
Samuel Schrier, Pennsylvania, reports 
that he has beem raised to foreman with 
and increase of $72.70 per week. W. Fout, 
Virginia, was promoted from workman to 
superintendent‘as a result of his training. 
Percy F. Blair; Oklahoma, writes: ‘‘When 
I started your course, I received $49.50 
per week working with my tools. Now 
I am superintendent and 





you! For by a marvelous 
new practical blue print 
method, this old established 
and recognized School for 
Builders brings to you in an 
amazing short time every- 
thing you need to put you on 
the “headwork”’ side of the 
Building Industry. Think 
of it—you prepare yourself 


You can 





If You Live Nearby 


Visit our big Day and 
Evening School attended 
by over 1,000 builders. 
ue get the same 
training at home by mail 
—same lessons, 
plans, same instructors — 
in your spare time. 


make $100 a week for the 
same concern.” 


Mail Coupon For 
FREE Facts 

Investigate this short-cut 
to promotion at once! Don’t 
send one penny. Simply 
—y —_ mail the coupon. 
t brings you promp a 
valuable free book, How 








for big pay and a real future 
right in your own home and in your spare 
time—right while you are on the job! It 
doesn’t matter what your age is. You 
don’t even have to have previous educa- 
tion. If you can read what is written here, 
you can grasp every money-making prin- 
ciple easily. 


Chica 


o Techni 


To Read Blue Prints,” and actual workin 
blue prints as well as convincing proof. 
No cost or obligation. Get these important 
facts before you without delay, so that you 
may see for yourself how reall easy and 
ractical is Chicago Tech’s Blue Print 
ethod. Write today—NOW! 


SCHOOL for BUILDERS. 


Dept. R-122, Chicago Tech Building 
118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FREE 


Books and Blue Prints 
To Carpenters and Builders! 


ps 





Without cost or obligation, every ambitious, 
practical man may now secure a copy of ‘‘How 
To Read Blue Prints” and a set of valuable 
working blue prints. Also, full facts and 
details about the new easy at- 

-home training that has made 
possible promotions and bigger 
pay checks for scores of builders 
alioverthecountry. Remember— 
there is abso- 
lutely no risk 
for you, so fillin 
and mailthecou- 
pon below! 






















Chicago Technical School 
For Builders, 

Dept. R-122, Chicago Tech Build 
118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill were 

Send me at once your FREE BOOK and complete set 
of FREE BLUE PRINTS which I understand are mine 
to keep without -obligation. It is understood that no 
salesman will on me. 


pT Pee adauue Gaard CRONIN Soo 6 ecko csccéiecsue we 
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The FARRAND RAPID RULE— 
The Gift They’re Proud to Show 
—Engineers, Architects, Builders, 
Mechanics, Pattern-Makers, 
Plumbers or Steam - fitters, —All 
good craftsmen who use good 
tools. 
KKeKEKKKAKKKA KK K KK KK 
Why not make more pleasant the 
Christmas of some fellow crafts- 
man with the gift of a - 
FARRAND RAPID RULE 


Manufactured by 


HIRAM A. FARRAND, Inc., Berlin, N. H. 
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Personnel Announcements 


OSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., announces that 
Arthur C. Allshul, formerly manager of its Buffalo plant, 

has been appointed manager of the company’s unit:in the 
Philadelphia district. As previously announced, the Ryerson 
company has purchased the business, 
equipment and good-will of the 
Penn-Jersey Steel Company at Cam- 
den, N. J., and is also making other 
arrangements to provide adequate 
facilities for a comprehensive stock 
to meet the requirements of trade 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
district. 

Clarence S. Gedney has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Buffalo plant 
to succeed Mr. Allshul. Mr. Gedney 
has been connected with the spe- 
cialty sales division in the Chicago 
territory. ‘ Arthur C. Allshul, 
of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc. 








has been announced that James 

A. Boyer has been appointed 
head of the Cost Accounting Bureau 
of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., ef- ~ 
fective November 17. 





Yani Consolidated Expanded 

Metal Companies, Wheeling, W. 
Va., announces the appointment of 
L. W. Sprickman as manager of its 
Buffalo, N. Y., office and warehouse. 
Mr. Sprickman is being promoted to’ 
fill the vacancy caused by the trans- 
fer of C. V. Vigor, former manager, Clarence S. Ged- 


to the main office of the compan ney, of Joseph T. 
in Wheeling. es Ryerson & Son, 


Inc. 








i fpr Portland Cement Association, Chicago, announces the 

appointment of James R. Fairman as manager of its 
Eastern offices, with headquarters at 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City, succeeding B. H. Wait, who has resigned. 


of 
Framing the Gambrel Roof 


(Continued from page 105) 


Roof No. 3: 
Pitch 40 degrees. 
Total run not given. 
Total rise is given as 80.56”. 
We may take the rise per foot run from table 
which is 10.07”. 
The total rise divided by the rise per foot run gives 
the total run. 
80.56 — 10.07 gives 8 as the run in feet. 
Length per foot run is 15.66”. 
Length is 15.66 & 8 = 125.28” or 10’-5%4”. 
Cuts are 40 and 50 degrees. 
Roof No. 4: 
Rise per foot run is 25.73”. 
Total rise is 25.73 & 10% = 270.16”. 
Length per foot run is 28.39”, 
Length is 28.39 « 10%4 = 298.095” or 24’-101%”. 
Cuts are 65 and 25 degrees. 
Roof No. 5.: 
Total rise is 4.37 « 18 = 78.66” or 6’-65%”. 
Length per foot run is 12.77”. 
Length is 12.77” & 18 = 229.86” or 19’-17%”. 
Bottom cut 20 degrees. Plumb cut 70 degrees. 
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the original electric hand-saw 






Cut a stair stringer of 16 
steps out of 2” lumber complete 
in twelve minutes with Skilsaw. > 
It saves as much time on other 
operations too. 

















Trim a door fast, accurately 
and so neatly you won’t need to 
put a plane to any edge. Skilsaw 
with a mitre blade will do it. 









Turn SKILSAW upside 
down on a bench and you’ve 
got one of the fastest cutting and 
most powerful table saws you'll 
ever need. | 




















Gang the work for Skilsaw 
and you’ll make concrete forms 
in half the time because Skilsaw 
goes to the work, anywhere— 
you don’t have to carry the lum- 
ber to Skilsaw. 





















In tight places where hand- 
sawing is inconvenient and slow 
let Skilsaw do the work. It then 
becomes a fast easy job. 


the SKILSAW way 
makes sawing pay 
















SKILSAW, INC., Dept. 4 
3310 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


es, 1’ll watcha five minute demonstration of Skilsaw. This doesn’t obligate me at all. 
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Books, Bulletins and Catalogs for You 


HE literature and publications listed here are avail- 
{ em to the readers of American Builder. They may be 
obtained from the firms mentioned and will be forwarded 
without cost except where a price is noted. 


The National Steel Fabric Company, Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has published a new booklet, “Better Walls 
for Better Homes,” which deals with the subject of “How 
Steeltex Solves Four Wall Problems of Plaster and Stucco 
Walls; Reinforcing; Damp-proofing, Insulating and Sound 
Deadening.” 

The Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has pub- 
lished a booklet, “Erection Data and Specifications on Truscon 
Ferrobord Armco Ingot Iron Roofdeck,” which is gotten out 
for the practical roofer and roofing contractor and covers 
the installation of Ferrobord roof deck. 

The United States Steel Corporation, New York City, has 
published a book on the “Products and Publications of the 
Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation,” which is a complete directory of these 
companies. 

The Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, 1821 Engineer- 
ing Bldg., Chicago, have issued a new booklet containing both 
specifications and detail drawings pertaining to all forms 
of metal lath construction. This is an enlarged and revised 
edition of former specifications and brings up to date a 
study of all types of metal lath construction. It is written 
in practical form so that architect and contractor can adapt 
it to his own use. 

“1929 A. S. T. M. Tentative Standards” has been published 
by the American Society for Testing Materials. This is the 
1929 edition of this book which is published annually. It 
comprises 901 pages and contains 173 tentative standards on 


NEWS OF THE FIELD 
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a wide range of products. Price $7 in paper and $8 in cloth 
binding. 

The Savogran Company, India Wharf, Boston, Mass., offers 
an interesting circular of its Savogran crack filler used for 
flooring, furniture, paneling, trim and all kinds of woodwork. 

“Save Fuel with Winter Windows” is the title of a book- 
let publsheid by the Libbey-Owens Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, showing the increased comfort and savings in heating 
cost obtained by the use of extra windows placed outside 
the regular windows. 

Sargent & Company, 51 Water St., New Haven, Conn., 
has published a new booklet “Modern American Designs in 
Sargent Hardware,” which presents in an attractive manner 
these new products. 

“From Rock to Roof” is a new booklet published by the 
Pennsylvania Slate Institute, Pen Argyl, Pa., containing ““The 
story of how natural rock is fashioned by hand into the most 
durable and distinguished of roofings.” 

The Department of Engineering Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., has published an Engineering 
Research Bulletin No. 13 on “A Practical Method for the 
Selection of Foundations Based on Fundamental Research in 
Soil Mechanics,” by W. S. Housel. 

“How to Build Your House with Steel Framing” is a book- 
let by L. Brandt, Housing Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
Was prepared after an intimate contact with the Steel Frame 
House Company's system of framing since its inception. The 
information was obtained in practical experience and also 
in placing contracts and observing the handling of steel frame 
house construction in many sections of the country. 

The Diagraph Stencil Machine Corp., 2915 Clark Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., has prepared a new booklet, “Shipper’s Handy 
Helper,” which contains much helpful shipping information 

-and a listing of nearly 100 shipping room items. 





Know Perfect Incineration! 


Investigate SE C QO Improvements | 


Exhaustive research and 
experiments evolved the 
features which make 
SECO the outstanding in- 
cinerator for modern con- 
struction. No other in- 
cinerator can offer all the 
practical features of 
SECO. Its special ‘Im- 
pact Breaker” (Patent ap- 
plied for) and ‘“Second- 
ary Air Supply” are rev- 
olutionizing incineration. 
The Impact Breaker de- 
posits the refuse lightly 
and loosely—it eliminates 
hammering and _ packing 
of refuse upon the grates. 
The Secondary Air fea- 
ture provides a_ strong 
steady circulation of air 
around and through the 
garbage and insures its 
rapid and complete re- 
duction. The fact that it 
is designed to obtain very 
high temperature is re- 
sponsible for perfect com- 
bustion— but the SECO 
Incinerator is the best 
obtainable even without 
these improvements. 
[Consult your telephone 
directory (under listing 
Seco Incinerators) for the 
name of your local Seco 
dealer. | 


Seco Incinerator Company 
3714 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Bricked-up types, portable metal types, ranging in price from $55 up.) 























the best | o the best 























= 


Millions 
and Millions 


of People are Pushing 


Them 


whenever they open a door 





Follow the line of least resistance 


use BOmmMe!L aiways 


They are the best 


Bommer Spring Hinge Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Cross section of 
‘*Glide’’ Track 
with dimensions, 
Shows simple con- 
struction. Note 
wide, free runway 
for hangers. 





“Glide”? Assures Trouble-Free 
Operation the Year ’Round 


“Glide,” the original watershed track, was designed to give 
long, satisfactory service. Every possible detail of this track 
and its hangers,‘has been perfected to the highest point of 


efficiency. 

The following convenience and long wear features have made 
“Glide” an outstanding hanger and track value. 

1. “Glide” Track is complete in one piece. No brackets, or 
bracing required. Easy to install. 

2. “Glide” will carry doors of any thickness without blocking 
away from the building—the hanger bolts to the inside of 
the door. 

3. “Glide” Track is formed from special analysis wrought steel 
famous for its weather resisting qualities. 

4. The wheel tread of “Glide’” Track is shaped to minimize 
friction. 

5. “Glide” Hangers have steel roller bearings and axles for 
easy operation. 

6. “Glide” Hangers and Track cost no more than ordinary 
equipment. 

FrantZ Dealers will gladly demonstrate 
“Glide” and other FrantZ Hangers and 
Tracks to you. The chart, “How to 
Select the Correct Hanger and Track 
for Any Door,” will help you specify 
the best and most economical equip- 
ment for doors. It is sent FREE—use 
the coupon below! 


FRANTZ MFG. CO. 
STERLING, - - ILLINOIS 
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Gusuntd Builders Hardware “> 
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This patented telescoping joint makes two or 
more lengths of ‘“‘Glide’’ Track operate like 
one continuous piece. No joint brackets or 
splices are required. 

















“Glide” Hanger No. 2 provides easy adjust- 
ment for raising the door in case the floor is 
raised by frost or the building sags. Has 
steel roller bearings and axles. 


HANGER. ED 
TO INSIDE OF GOOR 














‘Glide’ Hanger No. 1 is easily installed. 
The hinged drop strap allows door to swing 
out at the bottom when bumped. Has steel 
roller bearings and axles 


THE “HANGER and TRACK CHART” IS SENT FREE Mail This Coupon 
TT cig 


7 
: | 
; Chart”’ that will help me to select the proper g 
' equipment for any door. Also send me the g 
g mame of the nearest Frantz Dealer. : 
i 
G 
a Name 4 : 
a 
gO PIER ea oo 5 occ cece ccccvecesesacdecceneman 3 
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d UG deka cnkdaw Maweeme’s State , : 
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